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PUBLISHING OFFICES, 


EpITED BY 7 
E. tela gee gt i a“ _— oT Hl 44, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Organist and Director of the Music at the ¥\ ioe. \\ Pri 
City Temple, E.C. te No. 8. AUG., 1888. Annual Subscription, } post free. 








KARN-«==<ORGANS _ 


NOW ADMITTED TO BE | 
THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


with a reputation in advance of all others. 
Messrs. D. W. KARN & Co. are the Pioneers in the manufac- 
ture of Organs specially intended for 
CHAPELS, CHURCHES, HALLS, LODGES, SCHOOLS, AND MISSION ROOMS. 
Our Specialities for 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE, CONCERT PURPOSE, AND HOME USK, 


ARE FAR AHEAD OF ANY REED ORGANS NOW MADE. 
THE NEW INDEPENDENT PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


(Suber’s Patent), 
For Pedal Accompaniment and Practice, is now on view. 


Dr. STAINER, in his report on Colonial and Indian Exhibition, says :— 


“IT consider the KARN ORGANS highly meritorious, the tone refined and delicate, and the mechanism uni- 
formly good.” 




















New Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue free on application at all the leading Music Warehouses or the 


Sole European Agents—SCHREIBER PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Show Rooms and Offices—i8, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL. 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, B.A. Harmonies Revised by E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doo. 








Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2.—Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. 
Words and Music, Crown 8vo. Parts 1, 2,and 3. Clcth, 5s; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
v0 pf m Part 1. Cloth, 3s. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 3s.; Cheap Edition do. do 


pt Part 1. Cloth, 4s. es »» 48-3 Superior pa and binding. Staff Nota- 
Medium 16mo. Parts 2 and 3. Cloth, 2s, 6d. ; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. [tion only. 


” ”» 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3, in various bindings, from 8d. to 10s. 


All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Orders and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, B.C. 
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Fo A. SLATER. 
Organ Builder, 


Inventor and Bas of the Pneumatic Soundboard, 


SAXON ROAD, BOW, LONDON. 





ORGANS OF ANY SIZE BUILT UPON THE MOST PERFECT AND UNCOMPLICATED SYSTEM. 


Materials, Workmanship, and Tone guaranteed to be First-Class, 
ORGANS REBUILT, ENLARGED, REPAIRED, RE- VOICED, and TUNED in any part of the Kingdom at very moderate charges. 


Specifications, Estimates, and Testimonials from some of the most 
Eminent Organists free on application. 





THE OLD FIRM. 
P. CONACHER & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Two Gold Medals. 


FORSTER and ANDREWS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, HULL, 


Refer to a few of the noted Organs erected by them. A list 
of more than one thousand may be had on application (by 


letter) to the Organ Manufactory, Hull. 
Man, Reg. Pipes, 
TEMPLE CHURCH; London .. a F . 4 7 wee 


TRINITY CHURCH, South - Ss a ae 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, H ‘fax : -- 4 62 3063 
KINNAIRD HALL, Dundee 4 57 2936 
TRINITY CHURCH, Hull. aN: er 
GREENOCK TOWN HALL .. Oem 
GOULBURN CATHEDRAL, New South Wales .. 3 43 2342 
SYDNEY UNIVERSITY, New South Wales 3 43 2298 
WEST BROMWICH TOWN HALL.. _.. 3 4r 2188 
CITY TEMPLE, London.. 3 44 2104 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH Beverley 3 38 2030 
WEDNESBURY TOWN wel L us 3 38 1906 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH weed. yee Belfast... 3 38 1800 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE CH PEL 3 37 «1792 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE CHAPEL a 3 34 1690 
ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, Upper Norwood .. 3 32 1500 








RIZE MEDAL, CLASS 1, WITH CERTIFICATE 
of Merit, awarded to C. LLOYD & CO., for Excellence of 
Tone and Superiority of Workmanship. 


CHARLES LLOYD & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
Works ; Brighton Street, Peas Hill Road, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


(ADJOINING ROBIN HOOD'S CHASE.) 





Annual Contracts for keeping Organs in Order and 
Tune. 
ORGAN METAL PIPE MAKERS AND VOICERS. 
Price Lists forwarded on Application. 
Formerly of London, Established 1859. 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Technical School Exhibition, 1882. 


JAS. CONACHER & SONS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 





Organs built with the Tubular Pneumatic Action. 


ESTIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GR PLEASE ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
IN FULL. 





ail, BEVINGTON 
Mell ano SONS, 


SOHO, 


ia LONDON, W. 





PRIZE MEDALS. 
* Paris 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867. 








TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND 
THOSE LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


Is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 
instruments, and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the seas Sas advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’"S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


Can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The new patent howing valves, as 

used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 

















THE + NONGONFORMIST -. 
> MUSICAL + JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








a PRICE 3D. 
No. 8. AUG US I ’ 1888. M Annual Subscription : 3s. 6d. post free. 


ORGANS. SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


Composed by FE. BUNNETT, Mus. D., Cantab., 
| Organist St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norw ich, the Festivals, and 
| ‘orporation. 


HENRY JONES & SONS, | Te Deum in Chant Form, pc pe 8 —a 


Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis: in J ofF ,, 








KeyofA , 3d. 

136, FULHAM ROAD, Easter Anthem, “Tf we believe.” Fou voices ,, 4d. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, | Harvest or Festival Anthem. “Blessed 

be Thou.” Four voices. : 3d. 

Have several excellent Anthem, “I will magnify Thee.” ’ Four voices . 3d. 


Anthem (especially adapted for Festival anes 


SECONDHAND & NEW CHURCH ORGANS | (ings) st was gina” Four voices: 3a 


Twenty-four Original Hymn Tunes , 
IN STOCK, “Sing to the Lord. ” Harvest Festival 


Ready for immediate use, meena eae kote OM 


NEW YORK 
CATALOGUE FORWARDED POST FREE. _NOVELLO, pon AnD po “hy Street. 


MiIMROYD’s 


CURE ror ASTHMA. 


Miss EMILY FAITHFULL, in “ Three Visits to America,” thus writes respecting an interview with 








Oliver eines Soren “As a fellow-sufferer from Asthma, we had early found a bond of sympathy in 
discussing a complaint which hitherto had baffled the science of the whole world, though America 
must have the credit of the discovery of the best palliative | know, viz. HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, 
from the fumes of which | have invariably derived the greatest possible relief. Some years ago | gave 
it to Dr. Morell Mackenzie, of London, who has found it of inestimable value to sufferers from that 
painful malady here. | have tried every remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S CURE is the only one 


in which | have absolute confidence.” It is important to observe that HIMROD’S CURE was employed 





under the highest medical sanction in the case of the late EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE.—ASTHMA.—Burn a half-teaspoonful upon a plate, or in the cover of the box. Draw the 
fumes well into the lungs through the mouth, retaining them as long as possible, and allowing them 


to escape through the nostrils, In severe paroxysms use the cure half-hourly. Himrod’s cure, per 


tin, 4s.; or Post-free, 4s. 3d. British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London E,C, 
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Inventor and Patentee of the Pneumatic Soundboard, 


SAXON ROAD, BOW, LONDON. 





ORCANS OF ANY SIZE BUILT UPON THE MOST PERFECT AND UNCOMPLICATED SYSTEM. 


Materials, Workmanship, and Tone guaranteed to be First-Class, 
ORGANS REBUILT, ENLARGED, REPAIRED, RE-VOICED, and TUNED in any part of the Kingdom at very moderate charges. 





Specifications, Estimates, 


and Testimonials from some of the most 


Eminent Organists free on application. 





THE OLD FIRM. 
P. CONACHER & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Two Gold Medals. _ 


FORSTER and ANDREWS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, HULL, 


Refer to a few of the noted Organs erected by them. A list 
of more than one thousand may be had on application (by 
letter) to the Organ Manufactory, Hull. 


TEMPLE CHURCH; London .. 
TRINITY CHURCH, Southport 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, Halifax 
KINNAIRD HALL, Dundee .. 
TRINITY CHURCH, Hull; : 
GREENOCK TOWN HALL |. |. 2)! 
GOULBURN CATHEDRAL, New South Wales .. 
SYDNEY UNIVERSITY, New South Wales 

WEST BROMWICH TOWN HALL... .. 
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ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, Holywood, near Belfast. . 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE CHAPEL .._.. 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE CHAPEL |... 
ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, Upper Norwood.. 





RIZE MEDAL, CLASS 1, WITH CERTIFICATE 
of Merit, awarded to C. LLOYD & CO., for Excellence of 
Tone and Superiority of Workmanship. 


CHARLES LLOYD & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
Works : Brighton Street, Peas Hill Road, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


(ADJOINING ROBIN HOOD'S CHASE.) 





Annual Contracts for pg Organs in Order and 
une. 
ORGAN METAL PIPE MAKERS AND VOICERS. 
Price Lists forwarded on Application. 
Formerly of London, Established 1859. 





GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Technical School Exhibition, 1882. 


JAS. CONACHER & SONS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 








Organs built with the Tubular Pneumatic Action. 
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POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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IN FULL, 
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* Paris 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867. 











TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND 
THOSE LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
Is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 


instruments, and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’"S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


Can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, ‘enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
‘tion of orchestral music. The new patent bowing valves, as 





used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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OR G AN S. SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


Composed by E. BUNNETT, Mus. D., Cantab., 
Organist St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich, the Fe stivale, and 
orporation. 


HENRY JONES & SONS, ™2em scm rm indy : » ong 


Magnificat & Nunc Dimittiai in oe CP =a 





CA... Sd. 

] 36 5 FULHAM ROAD, Faster Anthem, “Tf we believe.” von “ve wd -. aa 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, Harvest or Festival Anthem. “Blessed 

be Thou.” Fourvoices .. . a 3d. 

Have several excellent Anthem, “I will magnify Thee.” Four voices . 3d. 


Anthem (especially adapted for Festival yee 


SECONDHAND & NEW CHURCH ORGANS | A"inat'\PesgiiP"Grines™ "9g 


Twenty-four Original Hymn Tunes . 
IN STOCK, “Sing to the Lord.” ” Harvest Festival 
Hymn Tune. . . oe as eT ° 


Ready for immediate use, 
LONDON AND “NEW YORK: 


CATALOGUE FORWARDED POST FREE. NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 1, Berners Street. 


MiIinROovYD’s 


CURE ror ASTHMA. 


Miss EMILY FAITHFULL, in “ Three Visits to America,” thus writes respecting an interview with 








Oliver Wendell Holmes: “As a fellow-sufferer from Asthma, we had early found a bond of sympathy in 
discussing a complaint which hitherto had baffled the science of the whole world, though America 
must have the credit of the discovery of the best palliative | know, viz. HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, 
from the fumes of which | have invariably derived the greatest possible relief. Some years ago | gave 
it to Dr. Morell Mackenzie, of London, who has found it of inestimable value to sufferers from that 
painful malady here. | have tried every remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S CURE is the only one 


in which | have absolute confidence.” It is important to observe that HIMROD’S CURE was employed 





under the highest medical sanction in the case of the late EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE.—ASTHMA.—Burn a half-teaspoonful upon a. plate, or in the cover of the box. Draw the 
fumes well into the lungs through the mouth, retaining them as long as possible, and allowing them 


to escape through the nostrils, In severe paroxysms use the cure half-hourly. Himrod’s cure, per 


tin, 4s.; or Post-free, 4s. 3d. British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London E,C, 
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Professional Wofices. 
yf Absa CLARA WEST (SOPRANO), MISS 
LOITIE WEST (CONTRALTO).—Of the Crystal Palace, 
London and Provincial Choral Societies’ Concerts, etc.— 
24, King Edward Road, Hackney, London. 
h R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Principal Bass in 
the City Temple Choir), 5, Eskdale Villas, Brixton, S.W. 


RGAN LESSONS and PRACTICE on fine three- 
manual Organ. S.E. district. Course of twelve weeks, £2 2s. ; 
with Harmony, £3 3s.; wind, 4d. an hour. Brownlow Baker, 

3, Langdon Road, N., and 48, Trinity Square, S.E. 


M® F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab., gives 

Lessons by Post ia HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc., 

and prepares for Musical Examinations. Latest successes : 

Trinity College, London, 1887; Mus. Bac., Toronto, 1887, 1st, 2nd, 

and Final Exams., with first on List in Final ; A.R.C.M., 1887 ; Senior 

Iecal, R.A.M., and T.C L. in honours; A.C.O. and F.C.O., 1888 ; 
F.Gld.O., 1888. Terms very moderate.—Address, Cobham, Surrey. 


R.A. M. EXAMS. 

150 Exercises and Questions on Davenport’s Elements 
of Music, compiled by J. L. Jortinc, L.R.A.M. Fourth Edition. 
Price Sixpence. 

OXFORD, CAMBRIDCE, AND EDINBURGH EXAMS, 


870 Exercises and Questions on Notation, Scales, Rhythm, 
Italian Words, Embellishments, Triads, Dom. 7th, Dom. 9th, 
Analysis, Form, and Musical History, including 200 questions 
set at the above Exams., published by permission. Price One 
Shilling, cloth. Forwarded by return of post on receipt of pub- 
lished price, by 

J. L. JOPLING, L.R.A.M., Thirsk, Yorks. 


ORIGINAL VOLUNTARIES. 


FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
Composed by G. H. SWIFT. 
Six Books, 1s, each, 10 pieces in each Book. 

This work should be in the hands of every lover of well-written 
Organ Music, being without doubt the finest collection of easy, 
tuneful, and effective Voluntaries ever published. 

NEWBURY: APHONSE CARY. 
(London Branch: 87, Oxford Street, W.) 











Fervices of Song for Harvest Festivals. 
Both Notations. 
THE ECHOES OF THE HARVEST. 
THE JOY OF HARVEST. 

ITH{ Readings, Hymns, and Anthems specially compiled 

for Harvest Festivals. Price 4d. each, 50 and upwards, 

half price. Hymns a 43. 6d. per 100,—From T. MitcHeELt, 
19, Gladstone Street, Hull. 


RGAN FOR SALE.—No reasonable offer refused. 
Sweet tone. Full compass. Pedals. General swell. Octave 
coupler. Decorated, Speaking front. Full particulars apply 

2», Torbay Street, London, N.W. 


RGAN PIPES.—J. GILDERSLEEVE and CO., 
Pive Make's. Practical voicers and tuners. Old pipes re-voiced 
cr taken as pait payment. 20, Torbay Strect, N.W. 


SACRED CANTATAS, Easy and Eftective 


The Lion of Judah, 6d. 
The Captive Maid cf Israel), 6d. 
Pentecost (by Guest), 6d. 
The Prince of Peace (by Guest), 6d. 
A Daughter of Moab, 1s. 
J. GUEST, 26, IVY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGLISH HYMNS: 


VHEIR AUTHORS AND HISTORY. 
By Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Large octavo, cloth, 675 pages. Price 10s. 


WHO WROTE “The Doxology.” ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
* Come, ‘ge Spirit, Heavenly Dove,”—in fact, many of THE 
HYMNS which, in the Church, the Prayer Meeting, the Sunday 
School, and often around the Fireside we LOVE to sing or hear 
su-g? And how came their authors to write with such fervour and to 
express the soul's experiences SO WELL? 





Funk & WAGNALIS, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





EVERY ORGANIST 


SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


RUMMENS’ ORGAN PEDALS AND 
ATTACHMENT FOR PIANO 


FOR THE 
HOME PRACTICE OF ORGAN MUSIC. 

They are very easily applied to any Piano, 
Pianette, etc., also Harmoniums and American 
Organs, and afford unlimited Pedal Practice. 

Testimonials from Dr. Srainer, Dr. STEGGALL, 
Dr. Brince, Dr. Martin, Dr. Frost, E. H. Turpin, 
Esq., and many others. Full particulars on appli- 
cation. Address— 


HENRY J. RUMMENS, 47, Church Road, Brixton, $.W. 


Pedal-Piano Practice, 6d. per hour. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 








f OND THOUSAND.—ON TUNING THE ORGAN. 


Illustrated. Faults, with Remedies. Post free, 2s. 6d. P.O.O. 
to A. Hemstock, Organist. Diss. : ; 
‘« Every page shows that Mr. Hemstock is a master of his subject.”— 
Musical Standard. ; : 
“Contains much useful information.”—Musical Times. 
“* A practical and useful book.” —Music Trade Review. 


Sung by MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING 
over the Grave of Horace Greeley and at a 
Funeral Service for President Garfield, 


“BEYOND THE SMILING AND 
THE WEEPING.” 


SONG AND CHORUS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MAY BE HAD AT THE OFFICE OF 


“THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL,” 


44, Freer Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


SONGS. 


BY E. MINSHALL. 





From Death to Life a 
A Little Maiden of years ago ... ee ee 
Under the Old Oak Tree ... Ade at | 


JUB'LANT MARCH FOR PIANOFORTE, 
Is. 6d. nett. 





May be had at the Office of 
THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


POPULAR MARCHES 


FOR THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 
By R. T. CLARK MORRISON. 
“British National March” — 3) 

price O/= 


(Accepted by H’M. the Queen) 
‘Priory Grand March” + ae 
” 4/- 





“Trionfale Grand March ”... 


These are excellent pieces for Concert or Church use, 
Organists would do well to procure them, 
Sold at Half-price by 

REID BROS., 436, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W. 
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Epitep sy E. MINSHALL, 


Organist and Director of the Music at the City Temple, 
London, E.C. 





PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 
THE MONTH, 


Price 34d. Post free, 3s. 6d, 
Editorial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices— 
44 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
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- Choir Treats, 
Tuis is the season of the year when choirs—or 
some of them, we should say—get their annual 
treat at the expense of the church they serve. It 
usually takes the form of a trip to the nearest 
seaside resort, or to some inland place of interest, 
in case the coast is too far off. The minister 
often accompanies them, also a few friends 
interested in the work of the choir; and if the 
weather is only fine, a very pleasant day is spent, 
the remembrance of which lasts in the memory 
all the year round. 

Where is the man who does not value a word of 
encouragement or a token of appreciation from 
those he endeavours to help ? Choirs, after all, are 
but ordinary mortals, though their singing may be 
angelic ; they are pleased to be thought of by the 
church, and to have their services acknowledged, 








consequently a good day’s outing to some pretty: 


spot, where they can “view the landscape o’er,” 

is valued as an act of kindly recognition, and as 

an expression of hope for favours yet to come. 
Alas! that such a treat does not fall to the lot of 





| 


and “more kicks than halfpence.” Unmusical 
| people are great—-in their own estimation—as 
critics, and such people very frequently think the 
choir ought to consider themselves under much 
obligation in being allowed to lead their psalmody. 
Dr. Parker in his admirable address, which we 
reported at length last month, put the choir in its 
proper position. He said, “ The choir is part and 
parcel of the whole ministry. It is not collateral, 
incidental, occasional ; it enters, as to its scope 
and purpose and value, into the very substance 
and energy of the ministry itself.” Such being the 
case, the deacons and elders, or those who have 
charge of affairs, should see that at least once a 
year the choir receive some act of recognition and 
encouragement. 

Occasionally some of the wealthy and influential 
members of the congregation entertain the choir at 
their houses as a personal token of interest. This 
is very generous, and choirs should value very 
highly the thoughtfulness and kindness of such 
sympathetic friends. Church officers, however, 
should remember that these are simply private 
entertainments, and in no way relieve them froma 
public recognition on the part of the church. 

Choirs are not exacting in their requirements, 
nor great in their expectations. Very little will 
go along way. An excursion costing a very few 
pounds will amply satisfy most of them. As an 
act of policy, if on no other ground, every church 
should therefore provide an annual trip for its choir. 





Some complaints have reached us from choirs 
that they were not invited to join the Nonconformist 
Choir Union in the recent festival. A word of 
explanation will be sufficient to show that there 
was no intention to give the “cold shoulder” to 
any. ‘The fact is that when the authorities began 
to address the circulars, of invitation, they found 
they had no time to communicate with a// the 
choirs of a// the denominations. Moreover, so 
many choirs had already expressed their desire to 
join, that it was thought unwise to invite very many 
more, in case more should wish to take part in the 
service than the City Temple could accommodate. 
It would not have been pleasant for the committee 
to invite choirs and then decline their services. 


| The result showed that this was a wise course to 


every choir, We fear we are behind the Estab- | 


lished churches in this respect. In almost every 


village parish church, where it is with the utmost | 
| these festivals will be ready in October or 


_ November, in order that the choirs may learn the 


difficulty that religious bankruptcy is avoided, 
somehow or other the choir get their annual trip, 
But there are many Nonconformist choirs who, 
instead of having this periodical acknowledgment 
of their work, get in place of it plenty of criticism 


pursue, as the singers completely filled the available 
space. So much for the past. 


- 


Now for the future. The Committee of the 
Union wiil be glad to receive applications for 
membership from any choirs in any part of the 
country. It has been resolved to hold the next 
annual: festival service at Christ Church, West- 
minster, next spring, and in the early summer to 
have a great festival on the Handel Orchestra at 
the Crystal Palace. It is hoped the books for both 


music during the winter. Any choir desiring to 
join the Union should communicate at once with 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. R. Croger, 114, Wood-street, 
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E.C. Cannot the choirs of some of the country 
towns join together and arrange to have a good 
day’s holiday at the Crystal Palace on the festival 
day next summer ? 


——— — 


Tue Union is not devoting itself entirely to 
festivals on a large scale. One of the objects of the 
Association is to render help and encourgement to 
some of the smaller churches, It has therefore 
been arranged to repeat the recent festival music 
at Stepney Meeting, Dalston Congregational Church, 
Finsbury Park Congregational Church, and Kensing- 
ton Wesleyan Chapel. This is asit should be. In 
this way a poor and struggling church will receive 
stimulus and practical assistance from the Union. 


THERE are different modes of electing an organist. 
There was recently a vacancy at Islington Parish 
Church, but instead of the congregation selecting 
their own organist, the ratepayers of the whole 


parish were required to do so! We hope that | 
every ratepayer who does not attend that church | 


declined on principle to go to the polling booth. 
Let every church manage its own affairs. 


WE would call the attention of our readers to 


a letter in another column in reference to ministers | 


selecting the tunes. They should, of course, choose 


the hymns, but the selection of the music to be sung | 


to them should most certainly be left in the hands 
of the person appointed to take charge of the music 
of the church. A minister has no more right to 
fix the tunes. than the organist has to fix the text 
for the sermon. 
will result in mismanagement and unpleasantness. 
Only so long as all parties work upon the principle 
of minding their own business will matters work 
smoothly and satisfactorily, 


Eistevoton ‘Experiences. 
By THE EpIToR. 


Ir is utterly impossible to describe fully the enthusiasm 
and excitement displayed by the audience at.a Welsh 


Eisteddfod ; to understand and appreciate the state of | 


feeling it is necessary to be present. Rarely are 
Welshmen found in a sleepy, apathetic mood, but they 
certainly appear to be most active and most enthusiastic 
when engaged in a great musical festival, or Eisteddfod, 
as it is termed. 

It was my pleasant duty recently to have to act as 
adjudicator at one of these festivals, held at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, and very much impressed I was with 
the whole proceedings. The profits were to be devoted 


to a debt on a Baptist Chapel in the town; so the | 


energies of many friends were engaged in making the 
festival a financial, as well as a musical success. 
Fortunately their efforts were rewarded, for though | 
the expenses amounted to about £150, there was a 
surplus to hand over, An excellent programme 
of competitions had been arranged some months 
beforehand, and was circulated through Wales and 


Any interference on either side | - : 
| at an early hour. Special trains, at very cheap fares, 


| were run from various parts of Wales, 


| many parts of England, with the object of securing 
good competitors. 
| Reaching Newtown in the course of the morning, I 
| was astonished to find the station surrounded by 
many hundreds of people. On making inquiry as to 
the reason for this large assemblage, I discovered that 
a famous Yorkshire band was expected to arrive by the 
train I had travelled by, and as it was generally 
thought these visitors stood a good chance of beating 
the local band (which was naturally the favourite) in 
the brass band contest, the crowd had made their way 
to the station to inspect the invaders. There was a 
mixture of disappointment and joy visible on many 
| faces when it was known that the Yorkshiremen had 
not come. There was an eagerness to have a good 
contest—provided the local band won! The people 
then seemed to think that as they could not feast their 
eyes on red coats trimmed with yellow braid, they had 
| better turn their attention to the more plainly dressed 
adjudicators. My fellow adjudicator, from Hudders- 
field, arrived by the same train, and we were lettuce 
| 





the subjects of curiosity and remark, 

Our first duty was to weed down the solo com- 
| petitors at a private hearing. So many had entered 
| for the soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass competitions, 
| that time would not allow them all to sing before the 
| audience. They all therefore sang a part of the 
| competition piece, and we then selected three to appear 
| in each contest, reserving out final decision till then. 
| After a very hasty lunch, I hastened off to the park 
in which the Eisteddfod was to be held. No hall in 
the town was large enough to hold the people expected, 
so a tent, capable of holding about 2,000 persons, had 
been erected in a neighbouring park. The towns- 
people made a holiday of it, all the shops being closed 


It cannot be 
wondered at, therefore, that the tent was filled with a 
musical and excited audience. 

Sir Pryce Pryce Jones, a genial and hearty supporter 
of all good institutions in the town, was the President 
at the afternoon meeting. The chief’ event was the 
brass band contest, which lasted about an hour. Three 
bands entered—two from North Wales and one from 
South Wales. The piece was a selection from “Cinq 
Mars” (Gounod), containing solos for the cornet, 
euphonium, and trombone. The duty of listening to 
and criticising the performance was a very pleasant 


one, for we—that is, the adjudicators—were sitting in 


a small open tent a few yards from the performers, and 
were therefore able to enjoy the lovely Welsh scenery. 
With hills, plantations in full foliage, a winding river, 


and rich park land all in front of us, and especially 


with a bright sunshine playing upon us, we listened to 
the strains of the several bands with a calm and lenient 
judgment. It was evident; however, that the three 
bands have yet much to learn; but considering that 
most of the performers are working men who have 


| taught themselves, much credit is due to them for 


playing as well as they do. The South Wales band 
was clearly the third, but how to decide between the 
other two was a difficult task. So many mistakes 
| (slight ones, certainly) had been made, that when the 
good and bad points had been weighed, the only fair 
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thing to do was to divide the prize of £30 between 
them. This decision appeared to satisfy the audience 
and the bands, for loud cheers greeted the adjudica- 
tion, 

The competitions for solo vocalists created much 
excitement. The competitors had evidently worked 
well in preparation for the contest, and now that the 
eventful moment had arrived, nervousness had, in some 
instances, unfortunately for the singers, very much to 
do with the result. Alas that it is impossible for a 
competitor to sing before two thousand people as he 
would in his own parlour! During the singing it 
seemed as.if there was an opposition contest outside 
the tent, for the thrushes and blackbirds were all 
straining their vocal powers in the neighbouring trees, 
as if contending for a prize, or as a determined attempt 
to show the superiority of their abilities over all 
human efforts. Suddenly, however, the scene was 
changed. . Dark clouds gathered overhead, the song of 
the birds was hushed as if in fear and expectation, and 


in a moment or two a thunder-storm broke over the | 


country, the roll of the thunder reverberating from hill 
to hill. The rain came down, literally throwing a 
damper upon the proceedings, and it seemed likely 
that the day would have an unpleasant ending. 


Fortunately the storm was of short duration, and as | 


suddenly as it came, so it disappeared, causing the 
hearts of all to rejoice once again. 

The evening meeting was presided over by one of 
the leaders of the Liberal party in the county, and it 
was pleasant to find that the afternoon President (a 
strong Conservative) supported him. For once both 
were able to wear the same coloured rosette. Alas 
that there is not more harmony in the political world! 
The great event of the day was the choral competition 
between two choirs (Newtown Competitive Choir and 
Oswestry Philharmonic) for a prize of £30; the test 
pieces being, ‘‘ The Lord for ever Reigneth ” (Jenkins), 
and “O, Snatch me Swift” (Callcott), the latter 
unaccompanied. The Welsh choirs are noted far and 
wide for their vocal abilities, but rarely has better 
singing been heard than in this competition. For 
light and shade, clear enunciation, correct intonagion, 
nothing could be better. It would have been a relief 
to us who had to decide between them if one choir had 
not been so near perfection. There was a mere 
shade of difference. It was not the proverbial “six of 


one and half-a-dozen of the other,” but truly it was five | 


and seven-eighths of one and half-a-dozen of the other. 
Close as they were, there was no alternative but to 
award the prize to the Newtown choir. When this 
announcement was made amidst the greatest silence 
and eagerness, the shouts of the people knew no bounds. 
The Oswestry singers took their defeat in good part, 
and, though disappointed, they did not despair. In 
nineteen out of twenty contests their performance 
would have gained a prize. It was their misfortune to 
have to meet a choir who sang almost to perfection. 
After each competition the winner was “ invested” 
—that is, he or she (as the case may be) was con- 
fronted by a person of the opposite sex, who pinned on 
the coat or dress a rosette, and handed the prize, with 
a word or two of congratulation and, encouragement, 
amidst the plaudits of the company. This is frequently 


a trying ordeal for the investor, especially if the victor 
| be a lady wearing a very tight-fitting dress, for the 
| gentleman—being unaccustomed to the use of pins— 
| finds great difficulty in properly adjusting and fixing 
| the valued rosette. Some merriment was caused by 
| the Chief Constable of the County, who was suddenly 
| called upon to invest a young lady, handing to the 
| damsel very politely the mark of victory, instead of 
| pinning it on her dress. No doubt he is a much better 
hand at “investing” a thief with a pair of handcuffs 
than a charming young lady with arosette. ~* 

Altogether it was a very pleasant day, and 1 came 
away convinced that such meetings as these must be 
very helpful in encouraging and promoting good choral 
and solo singing. 


Wusic at Upper bolloway Baptist 
Chapel. 

















Tue Rev. J. R. Wood is one of the “lights” of the 
Baptist denomination in Northern London. His 
chapel, which is situated in the Holloway-road, is 
a commodious building, fitted up comfortably, 
though not particularly attractive in outside 
appearanc?, -Our visit to this chapel was paid on 
a most miserable morning. Snow and rain were 
falling fast, and a thick fog hung over the metro- 
polis. In spite of al] this there was, to our sur- 
prise, a really good congregation. Mr, Wood is a 
man of considerable power. His style is decidedly 
popular, and he seems to retain the attention of 
his hearers, though upon this particular occasion he 
preached for fifty minutes. There is no lack of 
“Gospel” in his sermon;, and his prayers are 
intensely earnest. 
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The musical arrangements are under the charge 
of Mr. E. Davidson Palmer, Mus. Bac, (whose like- 
ness we give above). Previous to his present 
appointment, Mr. Palmer was organist at Clare- 
mont Chapel, and Park Presbyterian Church, 
Highbury. 

The organ (an old two-manual instrument by 
Robson) is placed in a chamber at the back of the 
pulpit, and the choir, consisting of about thirty 
members, sit on a raised platform immediately in 
front of*the pulpit. 

After an opening prayer, the hymn, “In 
Heavenly Love Abiding,” was sung to “ Munich” 
from the Bristol Tune Book. The singing was 
chiefly in unison, consequently the F in the sixth 
line was rather trying to some of the basses. We 
were, however, glad to observe many of the con- 
gregation singing from notes, and, upon the whole, 
the hymn was sung with fervour. After a Scrip- 
ture lesson there was a chant, and the steadiness 
with which it went was very creditable. This was 
owing to the speed at which Mr. Palmer took it ; 
it was not gabbled, nor was it drawled, the result 
being that the words were very clearly enunciated, 
and the voices moved well together. The chant 
book, however, was a kind of curiosity, as the 
varieties of type and marks used for the purpose 
of helping the congregation to chant correctly, 
were, at least to a stranger, somewhat confusing. 
Here is a specimen— 

‘* Because they rebelled aGAINST ‘he | words of | God || 
and conTEMNED (he | coun-sel | of the Most | High.” 

The chant was followed by another Scripture 
lesson and a prayer. 


tune “Oberlin,” but it did not go well. Mr. 
Palmer tried hard to keep strict time, but at the 
end of the first, third, and fourth lines “the 
congregation would insist upon making the dotted 
minims too long, consequently there was a want 
of unity at the beginning of the following lines. 
It would have been better had the last line (es- 
pecially the Jast two chords) in each verse 
been taken slower. Not only the music, but the 
words seem to call for it. We suspect the tune 
was comparatively new to the congregation. At 
its close, the organist played a few bars symphony, 
while the congregation seated themselves for the 
sermon. The closing hymn was “People of the 
Living God,” which was sung to that popular tune, 
“ Tichfield.” Owing to the length of the sermon, 
only two verses were sung, but these were 
rendered with considerable vigour, the congrega- 
tion showing to greater advantage than before. 
Evidently they knew the tune, and, what is more, 
they liked it, so they warmed to their work. Mr. 
Palmer (who accompanied all through the service 
with much taste and good judgment) played one of 
Bach’s fugues as a concluding voluntary. 

We were surprised to find no anthem in the 
service. At the end of the chant book we 
observed the words of anthems printed, but they 
are evidently not used ; why, we are at a loss to 
know. The choir is certainly equal to any 
ordinary congregational anthems; and, judging 








The hymn, “O Lord, Thy | 
Heavenly Grace impart,” was then sung to Elvey’s | 








from the heartiness of the singing, the congrega- 
tion would quickly pick them up. The authorities 
should take this matter into their consideration. 

There is no choral society in connection with 
the chapel, but the choir always have some 
cantata or oratorio in hand, which is rehearsed at 
the choir practices. Mr. Palmer has a benefit con- 
cert once a year, when the choir assist. At these 
concerts the following works have been performed : 
Schubert’s “Song of Miriam,” Mendelssohn’s 
“(Hymn of Praise” and “Hear my Prayer”; 
also selections from ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus.” 


Musical JOhotographs. 
By J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


The German Protestant churches are mostly old 
and plain ; this large one has seen but ten years, and 
is imposing in its loftiness and breadth. It is Gothic, 
with neither aisles nor galleries, and on its capacious 
floor some two thousand people are seated. Men are 
on the right side and women on the left, but the sepa- 
ration is not rigidly observed. Boards hung in diffe- 
rent parts of the church announce the numbers of the 
hymns; this saves all trouble in giving out. The 
people begin to sing without any announcement but 
that of the organ. They keep their seats in singing; 
on the other hand, both men and women, on reaching 
their seats, stand fora moment in silent prayer, and 
stand again during the prayers of the service. The 


| psalms and hymns to which the chorales are sung are 
| in metre; but in the service-books they are printed as 


if they were prose. Imagine the same thing done in 
our English hymn-books :— 

“All people that on earth do dwell, sing to the 

Lord with cheerful voice, Him serve with mirth, His 
praise forthtell, come ye before Him and rejoice. The 
Lord, ye know, is God indeed,” etc. 
Words written in this way suggest no rhythm to the 
eye, and the German chorale music has none. Most 
of the people have the melody in musical notation 
printed in their psalm-books; but there are no bars to 
it, exept one between each line, where the organist 
makes a pause. Heavy and loud is the organ accom- 
paniment, The harmonies are varied with each verse ; 
but there is no change in the expression, and the level 
loudness from first to last is monotonous in the ex- 
treme. Oh, the slowness of the singing! One verse 
of an eight-line long metre chorale takes 2 minutes. 
In England we should get through it, at an ordinary 
pace, in one minute. The chorale to which we sing 
“Commit thy way, O weeper,” four lines, takes an 
average of sixty-five to seventy seconds a verse, which 
is about M 30—more than twice as slow as we sing 
it. The common faults of English psalmody are to 
be heard even in the land of song—“ natural seconds,” 
and men growling the tune an octave below pitch. 
The broad and thick stream of sound is impressive ; 
everybody is singing ; but such a stereotyped and life- 
less performance can never be naturalised in England, 
whatever enthusiasts may say or attempt. 

A diminutive village chapel, which seats eighty 
people on its floor, and is quite full on this Sunday 
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morning. Over our heads in the gallery an incapa- 
ble player labours at a loud harmonium, a boy with a 


still louder voice brays out the alto, and a feeble | 
| ists generally were content with supporting the voices 


strain of soprano from a couple of simpering girls can 
be heard with an effort. 
ful. The singing is mere noise, and that of a hard 
and rasping sort. The ear is bruised with the growl- 
ing of the badly-played harmonium, the hard and un- 
yielding voice of the boy-alto, and the vagaries of a 
score of wayward voices in the congregation. 


to blend nor to escape. 
sweet in a room like this, but its harshness can be 
lessened. The harmoniumist plays the tunes over at 
his own sweet will as regards time. He seems to be 
those he likes best. The singing is of course wanting 
in accent, movement, and life. 
extreme. In one tune, the player, no doubt because 
he can do no more, plays the air and bass only, after 
the manner recommended by old-fashioned organists. 
The effect is much clearer than when the four parts 
are played. How is such singing as this to be ever 
improved, and the exercise turned into a delight in- 
stead of a pain? Who is to take the first steps 
towards a reform? To suppress the boy-alto might 
cause a civil war in the village; to depose the incom- 
petent player might break up the congregation! 
Could not an experienced man, possessing the art 
of kicking people downstairs with such a sweet grace 
that they think he is handing them up, be engaged by 
the district to visit a group of churches, say exactly 
and firmly what is wrong, and show everybody how to 
set it right? A stranger, knowing no one personally, 
can deal hard and useful blows without giving offence. 
But would this choir believe such a man, whatever his 
reputation? I doubt it. They are quite satisfied 
with themselves, and will probably long continue their 
discordant tones. Fe ce 

Into this church an American organ has lately been 
introduced. The church is small, the congregation 
large, and the singing general and musical. Hitherto 
it has been unaccompanied, but a majority of the 
congregation desired an instrument, and one was 
bought. It is instructive to move amongst the congre- 
gation and to gather up their opinions of the effect of 
the accompaniment, now that it has had two Sundays’ 
trial. The verdict is generally favourable. People 
_ like the voluntaries before and after service ; that before 
service especially helps to compose and soften their 
thoughts as the moment for the commencement of wor- 
ship approaches. But the most important testimony is 
that it is easter fo sing with the accompaniment than 
without. People say that they do not hear their own 
voices so oppressively ; whatever part they are singing, 
the sound they want to reach is vibrating in the air ; 
the effort is less, and though they may not ear the 
accompaniment, they /ce/ it. With the advent of the 
instrument, no less attention has been paid to the 
singing of the choir, and the rehearsing of the congre- 
gation. No attempt is made to ad with the instru- 
ment; it is too weak for that; and in the eyes of the 
managers of the psalmody this is its best point. It can 





The acoustical result is pain- | 


The | 
building is so small that the sound has neither room | 
Singing can never sound | 





only follow. When the congregation are’ singing 
heartily it is inaudible, and yet, if it stops, you notice 
its absence. This is true accompaniment, and if organ- 


there would be less noise in our worship, and the 
objections which many devout people feel to the use 


| of instruments would be removed. 


Che Congregational Church 
ibpmnal, 


THE Congregational Union has at last awakened to 
the importance of the service-music in its churches, 


| and has produced a Hymnal which is a credit to the 
examining the chords, and he dwells longest over | 
| itis the last of the large denominations to issue an 
It is wearisome in the | 


denomination. With the exception of the Baptists, 
official Hymnal with music. The Wesleyan-Methodists, 
all sections of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
and their little sister in England, have followed the 
excellent example set years ago by both “parties” in 
the Church of England of having words and music on 
the same page. This is undoubtedly the best plan, 
and, judging by the success of ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern "—the sale of which averages one million 
copies annually—its adoption by the Congregational 
Union is a step in the right direction. A Hymnal, 
however excellent its literary qualities, loses half its 
value when not issued with appropriate music. O/ 
course a separate tune-book can be used, but this 
arrangement is very awkward and unsatisfactory. A 
personal experience of both systems unhesitatingly 
leads us to commend the fixed-tune plan. 

The new “Hymnal” bears the impress of our pre- 
sent musical culture on nearly every page. We have 
before us a copy of the second edition (1842) of the 
old “Union Tune Book,” with its extraordinary ar- 
rangement of the vocal score—top line, a//o ; second line, 
tenor ; third line, sofrano,; and fourth line, dass—the 
tunes bristling with passing notes and repeats, the 
latter causing all sorts of eccentricities in the rendering 
thereof. The contrast between the two books is very 
striking, and, although we doubt not that our fore- 
fathers derived edification and profit from the singing 
of these round-about tunes, yet we gladly accept the 
new order, as better satisfying our present-day needs. 

The “Hymnal” is divided into three sections —I., 
Hymns; II., Litanies and Chants; III., Anthems, all 
beautifully printed and issued in both Staff and Tonic 
Sol-fa notations. ; 

Dr. E. J. Hopkins’s name, as musical editor, 
appears on the title-page of the //ymus section only, 
but his duties have consisted of revising the har- 
monies of the non-copyright tunes (Do they re- 
quire revising or altering for every new hymnal and 
every denomination ?); so that the editorial work 
has really. been done by Nonconformist organists, 
who are not only qualified, but have a more practical 
knowledge of the requirements of their choirs and 
congregations than eminent outsiders. - We believe 
that a small committee of organists and others were 
associated with the Rev. G. S. Barrett, B.A. (of 
Norwich), the general editor, in editing, and they 
have done their work well. A special feature of 
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the booked is othe large sumeber of new tunes ‘composed 


expressly for it. Some of these will doubtless attain | 


a wide popularity, while others, we fear, will be little 
used. It is well that in so many instances there is 
a choice of two, and even three, tunes to one hymn, 
so that any one who, for instance, might hesitate 
to sing ‘‘When I survey the wondrous cross” (139) 
to “Crux Beata” would have no difficulty in sing- 
ing it to time-honoured and suitable “Rockingham.” 
The alternation of unison and harmony verses in some 
hymns is good, ¢.g., Mr. Josiah Booth’s “ Holy War” 
(395), one of the most effective new tunes in the book. 
While there are so many ew tunes, some old favourites 


rightly find a place. In fact, the cream of all the tune- | 


books is here gathered together, and the result is that, 
taking it all round, we have one of the finest collec- 
tions of hymn-tunes that have ever been issued. 
Expression marks have been judiciously added 
throughout, which will contribute to a sympathetic and 
intelligent rendering of the words. 

Section II. contains metrical litanies, the canticles, 


a selection of psalms, and Scripture sentences arranged | 


for chanting. The system of pointing followed by the 
musical editor of this and the anthem section, Mr. 
Josiah Booth, is the best we have seen, and we speak 
from a wide experience and careful study of the sub- 
ject. With proper usage choirmasters and choristers 
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| om, oni Jackson’s in F is xo), Magnificat, Nunc 
Dimittis, etc. 

After a careful examination of this “‘ Hymnal,” we 
find it has very few defects and many excellences. 
We cordially welcome the book, and strongly re- 
commend its adoption by the churches; feeling sure 
that its use will stimulate interest in the service of 
song and promote intelligent united praise. 

F. G. Epwarps, 


Che MWetrical Anthem. 
By ORLANDO A, MANSFIELD, Mus. Bac. T.C.T., F.C.O., 
L. Mus, T.C.L. 


MusicaL Englishmen owe an immense debt of grati- 
| tude to the English Reformation, which, although 
depriving our native composers of the opportunities for 
musical expression afforded by the Mass, laid the 
foundation of a form unique in musical history. The 
anthem—recognised as an integral part of divine 
worship early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth—affords, 


| with the chorale or hymn tune, a striking instance of 
| the remarkable impetus given to art and literature by 


will find it almost impossible not to get satisfactory | 
chanting, so simple is the method of pointing. There | 


is some danger that the /as¢ emphasised word in the 
recitation, being printed in heavier type, may have too 
much stress laid upon it. Therefore, it should be 
remembered that there may be one, two, three, or 
more important words in the recitation that require to 
be emphasised. If this rule is strictly enforced at the 
choir practices, that ¢é¢e noire of chanting—gabbling— 
will soon be overcome. The only defect seems to be 
the absence of breath marks (as found in the Cathe- 
dral Psalter), which are a great ‘help to steadiness in 
the recitation; but they can be added in pencil at 
the dictation of the choirmaster. Nearly all the Psalms 
are provided with a choice of two chants—ancient and 
modern—for the most part very suitable and easy to 
sing. It is very difficult to write an original chant, 
and composers in seeking after originality often strain 
their efforts. Chromatic chords on the reciting notes 
are a great mistake, and such chants as may be found 
on p. 48 to Psalm xlii. are not only difficult for trained 
choirs, but unsuitable for untrained congregations. 
The “Anthem” section is equal to the rest of the 
book. We are sorry to see Bach’s “Blessing and 
Glory” and Beethoven's “ Creation’s Hymn ” so muti- 
lated ; but such distortions are somewhat compensated 
for by having such a large variety of good, serviceable 
anthems. It seems almost invidious to single out 
instances of merit where success is so general; but 
Mr. Minshall has shown how it is possible to be both 
simple and interesting in “Lord of all power and 
might” (65), and the Rev. W. H. Woodward to be 
melodious and stirring in his charming anthem, ‘ The 
radiant morn” (51); while Mr. Barnby contributes a 
setting of “Abide with Me” (50) full of pathos and 


| reached by English composers.” 





beauty. There are also some service settings of the | 


Te Deum (happily Smart's fine setting in F is among 





the religious movement of the.sixteenth century. 

An art-form peculiar to the worship of the English 
churches, “the anthem is peculiarly and characteristically 
an English species of composition, and is perhaps the 
highest and most individual point which has been 
This too, during 
periods when (as in the days of Blow, Purcell, Croft, 
Greene, Boyce, etc.) England was sunk in the lowest 
depths of musical ignorance. A. number of English 
church musicians rising superior to such unfavourable 
surroundings, and producing works which Continental 
composers have failed to surpass in point of beauty or 
effect, afford a spectacle sufficient to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of all intelligent and patriotic Englishmen. 
Hence we are not surprised to find the anthem occupy- 
ing so honourable a position.in the worship of every 
English denomination laying any claim to musical 
culture. So popular has this form become that it has 
been deemed desirable in Nonconformist chapels of 
half a century ago, as well as in some of our cathedrals 
at the present day, to relegate the anthem to the end 
of the service, in order to prevent it from rivalling in 
attraction the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Our object, however, is not to give a detailed history 
of the progress and popularity of the anthem. Space, 
or the want of it, forbids. We intend rather to notice 
what kind of words were, as a rule, selected by our 


English composers for musical treatment in anthem . 


form, and then proceed to show how a slight deviation 
from the usual source of verbal material led to the 
introduction of the species of musical composition now 
known as the metrical anthem. 

The words of the anthems composed from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth to the Restoration were for the 
most part selected from the Scriptures or the Collects, 
and this custom has been followed in the majority of 
cases down to the present time. One would have 
thought that with the inexhaustible mine of passages 
susceptible of effective musical treatment to be found 


| in the prophecies and poetical books of the Bible, ~ 
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there would have been no occasion for the intro. | ture of barbarity and absurdity we have just quoted, 


duction ‘of extraneous material. Nor was there. 
But with the paraphrases of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
and those of Tate and Brady, a new feature was intro- 
duced into the musical portion of the English church 
service. The amount of popularity accorded to these 
rude rhymes attracted the attention of some of the 
composers of that period, who set them to music, and 
thus became the originators of the metrical anthem. 
We find the celebrated Thomas Tallis (1529-1585) 
setting in anthem form the well-known hymn, from 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalter— 


‘* All people that on earth do dwell.” 


This is probably the earliest metrical anthem by any 
English composer of note, The paraphrases of other 
Psalms may have been set as metrical anthems by 
Tallis and his successors, but the compositions do not 
seem to have come down to our day. The rude 
rhymes and uncouth phraseology of the early metrical 
psalters could never retain a lasting hold upon com- 
mon-sense Englishmen, and the advent of modern 
hymnology, under Watts and Wesley, heralded the 
downfall of these poetical barbarisms. The music to 
such of these Psalms as had been set in the form of 
metrical anthems could not be well adapted to other 
words, as could the hymn tunes of that age. Hence 
the former perished, while the latter still continue to 


early metrical psalters were from a poetical point of 
view, they were at any rate the rude expression of 
Scriptural language and ideas, and as such were 
infinitely superior to some of the quasi-religious songs 
of the early part of the seventeenth century. The words 
of some of these, set as metrical anthems by such com- 
posers as Adrian Batten (1585-1640 ?) and Dr. W. Child 
(1606-1697), are to be found in a collection of words of 
anthems, compiled and published in 1663 by James 
Clifford, a minor canon of St. Paul’s, Clifford’s book 
was the first of its kind published in the metropolis, 
The words of one metrical anthem, “ for twelfth-eve,” 
contained in this compilation, and set to music by 
Batten, are printed in prose form, and read thus :— 


‘In Bethlehem town, O happy town! ia which our God 
Himself delights to take man’s form (unworthy form), For 
such a God of might; There shined a star, a lightsome star, 
was never star so cleer, That leads life’s way, which then 
began to Gentiles to appear; The place once found, O glad- 
some place; to them that did it mind, They entered in, no 
tongue can tell what joy they there did find; They saw a 
King, a King of kings, upon a Virgin’s knee, They saw 
man’s God become a man for man’s felicity. Then down 
they fell, prostrate they fell, It did them so behove, and 
offered gifts, sweet smelling gifts, good arguments of love. 
Home then they went, with mirth and glee, but home 
another way; Then Herod thought, O wicked thought! so 
sweet a babe to slay. Beware we by him, learn we by them, 
not to betray our King; But rather joy with host of heaven, 
which at His birth did sing, The sweetest song that ever 
was, Peace, glory, and good will to earth, to God, to man. 


_ Such songs, good Lord, continue still. Amen.” 


The reputation of the old Belgian composer who is 
said to have set the genealogies of Christ to music 
ought surely to be eclipsed by the fame of Adrian 
Batten, if he could furnish effective music to the mix- 








No doubt but the political allusion contained in the, 
last paragraph of the hymn was considered very 


| apropos at the period when it was written. In another 


anthem of Clifford's collection, set to music by Dr, 
W. Child, the poet (?) bids his soul 


** Goe run, and bid good-morrow to the Sun, 
Welcome his safe return to Capricorn.” 


And thus exhorts his fellow men to utter praise :— 
‘* Let each man wind up ’s heart 
to bear a part 
In that angelic choir.” 
A Christmas anthem, too, represents the angel com- 
manding the shepherds to 
‘* Post to Bethl’hem, post about, 
Post and find the infant out.” 

Such was the metrical anthem in the days of that 
profligate Charles Il., a/éas Charles II. of blessed 
memory, and it continued in much the same condition 
until the hymns and paraphrases of Watts and his 
contemporaries began ‘to attract public attention. 
Every person acquainted with the church history of 
that period knows how great a revolution was accom- 
plished, at least amongst Nonconformist communities, 
by the works of the early hymn-writers. Having 
regard to their popularity, many English composers 
began to select the words of some of these hymns for 


| setting to music as metrical anthems. But, inasmuch 


t day. | 
prsspdh anduaratie: anitnensed pyre ibe ies iony | as the hymns of Watts, Wesley, and other writers, so 


popular among the Dissenters of that day, had not yet 
penetrated into the worship of the Established Church 
to which most of the leading English musicians then 
belonged, such as remain of the early settings of 
these hymns in the form of metrical anthems were 
the productions of untrained, or at best amateur com- 
posers. .Anthems of this description, of which 
“Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne,” composed by Rev. 
M. Madan (1726-1790), may be taken as a fair sample, 
continued to be very popular in Nonconformist 
churches till within a comparatively recent period. 
Without entering upon a detailed musical criticism 
of these productions, we may content ourselves with 
remarking that the metrical anthems of the latter part 
of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth 
century were characterised by much which, from a 
musical standpoint, must be regarded as commonplace 
and trivial. The choruses were in form little better 
than hymn-tunes, and in effect not nearly as good as 
the typical hymn-tunes of that period. With the ex- 
ception of a few points of imitation, mostly at the 
octave above or below, they contained no attempts at 
independent part writing. The solos, too, were nothing 
more than simple melodies, with one or two parts 
added below by way of accompaniment; while the 
symphonies and interludes, when employed, were of 
the baldest possible description. The hearty, though 
untrained energy, thrown into the rendering of such 
works by the choirs of that day, and the musical 
ignorance of the congregations of the same period, 
caused these anthems to attain to a height of popu- 
larity, and to be received with an amount of apprecia- 
tion utterly out of proportion to their actual merits. 
Gradually, as we know, many of the hymns of 
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Watts and his contemporaries began to be included in | 


collections of hymns designed for use in the services 


of the Established Church. Hence, in all probability, | 
it comes to pass that Dr. Samuel Arnold (1740-1802), | 


organist of Westminster Abbey, has left some speci- 
mens of metrical anthems including settings of Watts’ 
hymns, “Our Lord is risen from the dead,” and “Not 
all the blood of beasts.” Another familiar metrical 


anthem by a distinguished church musician of this | 


period is, “ The Lord descended from above,” by Dr. 
Philip Hayes, Professor of Music at the University of 
Oxford, the words of the anthem in question being 
selected from the hymn— 
“‘O God, my strength and fortitude,” 

in Sternhold and Hopkins’ collection. The composi- 
tions of Arnold and Hayes are, of course, superior to 
the amateur productions of that period, but they 
savour too much of the weaknesses and mannerisms 
of some of the church music of their day to render 
their performance acceptable at the present time. 

Also when we come to inquire into the character of 


the hymns which have been generally selected as the | 
text for metrical anthems during the last 100 years, we | 


experience a feeling of considerable disappointment. 
Some of the finest and most musically effective hymns 
of Watts, Wesley, etc., seem to have been shamefully 


neglected, while many of those selected for musical | 
treatment are often commonplace, and occasionally | 


objectionable. Take, for instance, such words as these, 
which were set to music by Charles William Banister 
(1768-1831), a once popular composer of hymn-tunes :— 
‘* Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 
Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Deathstruck I ceased the tide to stem: 
When suddenly a star arose, 
It was the star of Bethlehem. 
I was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease, 
And through the storm and danger’s thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace. 
Now safely moored, my perils o’er, 
I'll sing first in night’s diadem, 
For ever and for evermore 
I'll sing the star of Bethlehem.” 
This is adecided improvement upon the extracts from 
Clifford’s Anthem Book. But whether we admit with 
the poet that the benighted mariner did really witness 
a reappearance of the original ‘star of the east,” or 
whether we prefer to regard the star in question as 
“Venus, at or near her greatest elongation,” we cannot 
imagine the lines in italics to be very happy in their 
wording. Nor can we consider the following lines, 
which were set to music by George Breillat (1752- 
1824), choirmaster at Surrey Chapel, to be the most 
suitable for a metrical anthem :— 
‘* Sinner, O why so thoughtless grown ? 
Why in such dreadful haste to die ? 
Daring to leap to worlds unknown, 
Heedless against thy God to fly. 
Wilt thou despise eternal fate, 
Urged on by sin’s fantastic dreams, 
Madly attempt the infernal gate, 
And force thy passage to the flames ?”’ 








These extracts are given without any reference to the 
| doctrinal statements therein involved, and merely to 
show that hymns of an inferior character were pre- 
ferred to those of a higher order by the composers and 
congregations of the early part of this century. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the metrical 
| anthem became extinct when the popularity of the set- 
tings we have been describing began to wane. Not 
in the least. The metrical anthem is not dead, nor 
| even sleeping. During the last few years, ‘warmed 

by the sunlight of modern thought,” it has entered 

upon a new and brighter phase of its existence. Many 
| of the leading composers of the day have contributed 
| to this species of composition, and in the majority of 
| cases both words and music have been of a high order. 
A large number of remarkably fine hymns yet remain, 
demanding, on account of their varying expression and 
| sentiment, what they have not yet received, viz., an 
effective setting in anthem form. Dr. Binney’s beauti- 


| ful hymn, 
| ‘Eternal Light ! Eternal Light!” 
| 


| still waits for this consummation. 

The metrical anthem has before it a future possess- 
ing high possibilities. Let our English composers 
learn from the failings of a past age not only what 
class of hymns to seek, but also what class to shun, 
| especially in these days when the tendency of modern 
hymnology towards what is ‘senseless and sensual” 
| is attracting no small amount of attention. Musical 

history is ever proclaiming in stentorian tones the fact 
| that effective musical compositions often fail of 

immortality because allied to worthless words. If our 
| English composers would hand down their metrical 
| anthems as examples to posterity, let them see to it 
| that they “hold fast” not only the form of sound 
| musical doctrine, but “ the form of sound words” also, 


Ms P 
Boys’ Hoices. 
By CLEMENT COLMAN, 
Choirmaster of Clapham Congregational Church. 
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| SINGING in the Nonconformist Churches is second 
| only in importance to preaching, a fact which is not 
| always sufficiently appreciated by those in authority. 
| To ensure good singing, a well-trained choir is a prime 
| necessity. Until recent years very little effort was 
| made in this direction. A few seatholders, ladies and 
| gentlemen, who thought they could sing, were placed in 
| a gallery, frequently behind the congregation; no re- 
| hearsals were held; the music was selected only a few 
minutes before the commencement of the service, and 
| the result, to any one with a good ear and possessing a 
| love of music, was excruciating. Happily this, to a 
| large extent, has been remedied, although there is much 
room for improvement. Many of our ministers and 
office-bearers, while justly insisting upon the power of 
| the pulpit, yet recognise that with the spread of musical 
| education in our midst it isa necessity for the service 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of praise to be rendered in a more finished and artistic » 


| manner. 
A prejudice seems to prevail extensively against the 
use of boys’ voices in the choir. My experience as 
choirmaster for the past fifteen years of the Clapham 
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Congregational Church (during which period boys have 
been employed to sing treble) induces me to write a 
few lines in their favour. I find that their voices are 
sweeter, theattack brisker, and the lead far more decided 
than is usually met with in choirs containing 
ladies, 

The first requisite ia selecting boys is that the 
parents should be God-fearing people, and their 
surroundings refined. This having been ascertained, the 
boys may be drawn from any scale of the social ladder. 
It is advisable to commence training their voices at the 
age of eight, but they should not be allowed to assist 
at the services, except as listeners, till they are nine or 
ten. At the outset they should be taken in small 
divisions of about five, and taught the rudiments of 
music. Soft singing should be encouraged, and the 
teacher in instructing should always talk and sing in a 
subdued voice, impressing also upon his pupils the 
advisability of abstaining from loud shouting during 
their play-hours. Great care should be taken as to the 
proper use of the registers. The boys should be 
prevented from carrying their chest (or thick) register 
above F (first space). The simplest way to accomplish 
this 1s to make them practise descending scales from 
F or G, the head voice (or thin) register being used, 
and always enforcing soft singing. It is astonishing how 
quickly they will learn to use the thin register, and the 
rich, full tones will soon be developed. 

Many a boy’s voice is ruined in the Sunday-school. 
The infant classes spend most of their time in singing— 
or rather shouting—at the top of their voices, the ladies 
or gentlemen in charge (who, generally speaking, have no 
musical knowledge) not being aware of the infinite harm 
that is being done, not only to the singing, but also to 
the speaking voices. The Sunday-school should be a 
fruitful nursery to the choir, and it would be a good thing 
if the superintendents were to consult more freely with 
the organist or choirmaster of the church as to the 


singing in the school. I have never found any difficulty, 


in having twenty or twenty-four boys, of whom a large 
proportion have been obtained from the Sunday-schools 
connected with the church. Three or four of the best 
are much sought after as soloists for concerts and for 
festival services in the Church of England. We can 
sing such works as “ St. Paul,” “The Last Judgment,” 
“The Hymn of Praise,” etc., without any outside 
assistance. 

There has been a good deal of discussion in recent 
times as to whether boys with good voices turn out 
good singers as men. There is no rule, but if they are 
properly taught and looked after, my experience is that 
avery large proportion of them have acceptable voices 
asadults, Care should be taken when the voice shows 
signs of breaking to enforce absolute rest. In some 
cases singing may be resumed after a very short interval, 
but generally it is advisable to wait three or four years 
before recommencing to use the voice. The majority 
of the altos, tenors, and basses in my choir sang as 
boys, and the training they received then stands them 
in good stead now. Such singers as Edward Lloyd, 
the late Joseph Maas, W. H, Cummings, and Arthur 
Oswald were famous chorister boys, and amongst other 
boys who have made a name in the musical world, as 
performers or composers, may be noted Henry Purcell, 





William Croft, John Blow, Dr. Stainer, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and many others. 

The question may be asked— Why take all this 
trouble with boys, when yon can obtain ladies, who do 
not require the same amount of teaching?” In reply, I 
submit, with all due respect to the gentler sex, that they 
do need an equal amount of training to enable them to 
sing as well as the boys. This is a fact which is often 
lost sight of. A boy’s voice, it is true, will only be of use 
for fivé or six years, but there are not many choirs where 
you can ensure the assistance of ladies for a longer 


| period. Moreover, theyare not so regular in attendance 
| as boys, and they are in many cases afraid to venture 





out on a Sunday if the weather be unpropitious. 

Having said so much, I should not like it to be 
thought that I underrate the usefulness of ladies’ voices. 
Those possessing a knowledge of music can, and 
should be, of immense service by doing their utmost to 
encourage and assist the timid ones in the body of the 
church. But if about twenty of the best lady singers 
are withdrawn from their pews to sing in the choir, the 
general psalmody of the congregation will naturally 
suffer. 

I think if the above reasons be carefully considered, 
the conclusion generally arrived at will be that more use 
might be made of boys’ voices in leading the service of 
praise in our Nonconformist Churches. 


Church Psalmodp. 


By P. HARDING RoBERTs, 


A paper read at the Festival of the English Congrega- 
tional Churches of Flintshire. 


THE subject of the paper I have been asked to read 
to-night, as you will observe in the programme, is 
“Church Psalmody”; but in the short time I shall 
engage your attention, it is not my intention to trace 
the history of Church Psalmody, nor to point out its 
claim to form part of our religious services. 

We have assembled here to-day as an Association 
having for its object the improvement of congrega- 
tional singing; therefore I take it that all who are 
present will admit that praise is an essential element 
in rendering worship to God. My observations will 
be chiefly directed to the subject of the improvement 
of our congregational singing, and the prominence we 
ought to give to singing in our services. 

However much we have neglected the subject in 
the past, it is certainly one of the matters which will 
and must engage the attention of our churches in the 
future. How to make the service more effective is 
now engaging considerable attention, and I feel it 
behoves us as church members and leaders of the 
services to take tle matter into our serious considera- 
tion, with a view of endeavouring to render unto God 
praise which will be acceptable. We have been too 
accustomed to look upon singing as not being an im- 
portant part of the service, instead of regarding it as 
a medium of communication with God, The apostle 
Paul placed great importance upon this form of wor- 
ship, for in his Epistle to the Ephesians he writes, 
“Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and 
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spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord, giving thanks always unto God and 
the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
and again to the Colossians he writes, ‘‘ Let the word 
of the Lord dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and 


the Lord.” The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in 
one of his addresses, remarks that ‘a great many per- 
sons think that singing is a luxury which they may 
deny themselves if they please. There are very few 
persons who have ever thought that singing was a 


of many in the past, and that we have been too prone to 
regard singing as having no claim upon our attention, 
During the last half century there have been many 
changes and improvements effected in the music of 
our churches, and it is gratifying to find that the im- 
portance of the subject is becoming recognised, and 
that greater efforts are being made throughout the 
country to improve the congregational singing in our 
churches. Considerable advance has been made 
during recent years in reference to this portion of the 


service, tending to improve upon the old custom of | 


drawling out the tunes in a slow and tedious manner, 


| 


| tion, and not fo the congregation, as is, unfortunately, 


| people praise Thee.” 
; | couraged to join heartily and reverently in praise, and 
spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to 


too frequently the case. Let us not be content with 
delegating this part of the service to the choir, but 
“Let all the people praise Thee, O God; let all the 
The worshippers should be en- 


let it not be a mere expression of sound, but an out- 
pouring of the heart in song to God. 

I remember once attending a service at one of our 
English Congregational churches in an aristocratic dis- 
trict not far from Liverpool. I have a weakness, as 


| most of you know, of joining heartily in the musical 
duty.” And I am afraid that this has been the experience | 


portion of the service wherever I attend; and know- 
ing my weakness in that respect,:the friend whom I 
accompanied, as we were entering the church, gave 
me a gentle intimation not to sing loudly, as I should 
certainly attract the attention of the congregation, it 


| not being usual for the congregation to take much part 


| in the singing, the choir being expected to do so, I 
| replied that I did not intend singing for the approval 
| of the congregation, but intended joining in the service 
| of song to the praise of God, 


Is it not, however, too 


| frequently the case that in many of our churches the 


| ing praise to God ? 


by imparting more life, more feeling, and variety into | 


the music. 
objected to, are now as strongly advocated, and the 
introduction of chants and anthems as part of the ser- 
vice is now looked upon with much favour. 

The church in every department of its service must 
advance with, and be adapted to, the needs and tastes 
of the age. The singing of the past is not suited to 
the present. The rapid advance which is made in 
musical education requires a corresponding superiority 
in singing, and this to some extent is being met by the 
substitution of modern tunes for those which had 
nothing to recommend them but their antiquity. The 
church should always aim to command the best music, 
believing that the best music is none too good for 
God’s service. 

In making improvements in the service of praise we 
must, howevef, guard that the true spirit of worship is 
maintained, and we must not allow anything to be in- 
troduced which is likely to lower the spiritual tone of 
the service. “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

“ Singing is that natural method by which thoughts 


Innovations which at first were strongly | 


choirs are looked upon as the only medium for render- 
The congregation should be edu- 
cated to take part in the worship, and it should be the 
endeavour of those who are responsible for the musical 
portion of the service to induce and encourage them 
to do so, and it is to avoid the danger of choirs being 


| so regarded that I do not advocate large choirs, 


In our own church I have endeavoured to encourage 
the whole congregation to join in the service, and a 
number of the members of the congregation attend 


_ the singing practices, thus the singing has become very’ 
| general. 


I am aware that congregational singing is viewed 
with disgust by many. It is sometimes very bad, and 
offends more than elevates. This need not be so if 
one or two rules are observed :—Ist, I would urge 
upon all to sing, both young and old, and having 


| caught the melody to sing with confidence. 2nd, Do 


| not attempt to sing parts unless you have a knowledge’ 


of music. Let those who think they can sing ‘alto, 
tenor, or bass give up their parts, and join the 


| sopranos in singing the melody, of course the gentle- 


are reduced to feeling, more easily, more surely, and | 


more universally than by any other; while you listen 
to hymns being sung your heart is as it were loosened, 
and there comes out of those hymns to you a realisa- 
tion of the truth such as you never had before.” That 
being so, let us do all we can to make the singing por- 
tion of the service a greater power for good in the 
future than it has been in the past. 
churches the congregations are too indifferent to join 
in the singing, the choirs alone being expected to do 
the work. For my own part, I am not a strong advo- 
cate of large choirs in our churches, nor have I much 
sympathy with singing that is “rendered” by the 
choir, The proper function -of the choir shoul@ be to 
lead the congregation. What we must encourage is 
the singing ofthe congregation, and dy the congrega- 


men singing in an octave lower than the ladies. The 
organ will give the harmony, the voices the song. By 
aid of these rules our singing will be effective and 
much improved. 

I have tried to point out the desirability and neces- 


_ sity for hearty singing, but I must not forget to remark 
| that the practice engaged in by some of shouting out 


the tune at the top of their voice very considerably 
mars the beauty of a service, which would otherwise 


| have been very pleasant and effective. 


In many of our | 


Thorough hearty congregational singing will assuredly 


have an influence upon the congregation, and I am 
| pleased to observe the improvement that is taking 


| place in our churches in this direction. 


How can we improve our singing and make that part 
of the service more effective ? 
In dealing with this part of the subject, much diffi- 
culty presents itself, for it is very easy to make sug- 
gestions for the improvement of singing, which ‘could: 
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be readily carried out in large churches, but in the 
small churches scattered about our small towns and 
villages the necessary means are not available. 

For the improvement of singing it is necessary to 
have an organ, an organist capable of discharging his 
duties, and singers who are able to lead the congre- 


| alterations. Whilst professing to be liberal in all other 
| things, we are in this respect very conservative, and 
| discourage any attempt at reform. Thereis an attrac- 


gation. All these requirements can be obtained in | 


our large churches, but in small places sometimes the 
cheapest substitute for an organ is provided in the 


form of an indifferent American organ or a harmo- | 
nium, and in very many instances these instruments | 
are played by persons who have not been educated to | 
any musical standard. What can be more painful for | 


a congregation than to listen from Sunday to Sunday 
to the apology for playing? I am not now referring 
to the honest efforts which are made by some, as I 
have great sympathy for persons when they are doing 
their best, but I refer particularly to those presump- 
tive players who have not the ability, but stubbornly 
retain their position to the exclusion of others better 
able to perform their duties. In many churches, to 
my personal knowledge, the services of the most 
efficient are not secured, owing to the indifference in 
which the musical portion of the service is regarded 
by those who ought to take a greater interest in the 
matter. In order to improve the service we must 
enlist the aid of those possessed of the requisite 
talent, whose hearts are in the work, and it will be 
surprising what wonderful changes can be effected 
even in our small churches, Our Psalmody Associa- 
tion formed during the last years, has, I think, materi- 
ally improved the singing in the churches in this county. 

I am sorry that we have excluded the choir compe- 
tition at our meeting this year, as I believe the previous 
competitions had a most gratifying effect upon the 
success of the festival, and were strong incentives to 


tion in the variety of the service of the Established 
Church, but whilst not ready to admit the desirability 


_ of introducing the whole of that form, yet there are some 


parts of it which might be adopted—chants, anthems, 
the Te Deum, and sanctuses might be sung more fre- 
quently. The repetition of the Commandments with the 
responses sung might also be introduced, for in this 
manner the congregation could take part, and be made 
to feel a greater interest in the service, 
( Zo be continued.) 
DINNER TO SIR JOHN STAINER.—On the 17th ulto. 
Sir John Stainer was invited to meet at dinner at the 
Hotel Métropole a large party of his friends, who 
desired to show their respect and regard for him on his 
retirement from the post of organist at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. About a hundred guests sat down, among 
whom were observed Sir George Grove, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Canon Gregory, Canon Duckworth, Dr. 


| Bridge, Dr. Martin (who succeeds Sir John Stainer at 
| the Cathedral), Dr. Gladstone, Mr. W. Hoyte, Mr. C. 


greater exertions on the part of the choirs. The | 
attendance at the practices, which is always a difficulty | 


a choirmaster has to contend with, was greatly im- 
proved, owing to the interest taken in the competition ; 
and speaking from my personal experience, I feel that 
the interest taken in the Festival was greatly increased 
by such competitions. This feature of the Festival, 
though new to Flintshire, I find is very generally 
adopted in several! parts of England, and has received 
the support and advocacy of Mr. Curwen, who in- 
augurated competitions some years ago at Stratford. 
Mr. Minshal!, organist of the City Temple, London, 
speaking as an adjudicator for two. years running at 
such a competition, remarks, “I am in a position to say 
that the singing I heard on the occasion of my second 
visit was a great advance upon what I had previously 
heard from the same choirs, and I was informed that 


this satisfactory improvement was entirely the work | 
done in preparation for the competition. These friendly | 


contests are a great incentive to careful and lengthened 
practice, the benefit of which is good and permanent.” 

To make our singing more attractive we must intro- 
duce more variety into it, for it matters but little how 
we change the form if we retain the spirit. The ex- 
periment of variety would be worth giving a trial. 
We have been so accustomed to look upon the service 
with the stereotyped number of hymns as being the 
correct thing, that we cannot readily consent to any 


EK. Stephens, Mr. E. H. Turpin, Mr. Otto Goldsmidt, 
and others prominent in the musical or ecclesiastical 
world. The chair was taken by Lord Herschell, who 
in a humorous and genial speech briefly sketched the 
career of the guest of the evening, and gave expression 
to the very great esteem and the general admiration in 
which he is held by all who know him, He dwelt very 
strongly on the great work achieved by Sir John Stainer 
in the promotion of Church music. A competent 
Continental critic had, he said, expressed to him the 
opinion that the music at St. Paul's Cathedral had been 
raised to a point of efficiency second to none in the 
world. He concluded by reading an address couched 
in terms of the warmest admiration for him as a 
musician, and affection for himasaman. This was 
endorsed by the whole company with the greatest 
enthusiasm. In accepting this address St. John Stainer, 
though evidently under considerable emotion, made a 
very humorous, telling, and original speech, It was 
very characteristic of the man that a large part of it 
was a generous defence of his predecessor, Sir John 
Goss, whose abilities as a musician were unquestioned, 
but who was hardly qualified for a Cathedral reformer, 
and who, as Sir John Stainer showed, had insuperable 
difficulties to contend with. Canon Gregory, to whom 
Sir John Stainer had had occasion to allude in his 
speech, announced that it was the intention of the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s to found an Exhibition, or a 
musical Scholarship for their choir school, to be 
associated with the name of their retiring organist. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan told of his early and lifelong friend- 
ship with Sir Jolin Stainer, and gave one or two highly 
appreciative anecdotes of theit boyhood. ‘The pleasure 
of the evening was greatly enhanced by some excellent 
glee singing, the compositions of Sir John Stainer and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose glee “The Long Day 
Closes” was enthusiastically encored, 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
. the month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 

City Roap.— At the alternoon service in connectivn 
with the’anniversary of the Welsh Wesleyan Chapel, 
Madame Edith Wynne, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, and 
Mr. David Hughes sang a selection of sacred music, 
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Ciry TEMPLE.—On the 14th. ult.,the choir were most 
hospitably entertained at a garden party by one of the 


congregation residing in the south of London. 
enjoyable afternoon was spent. 


MiLe Enp.—Mr. Arthur Bayliss (of Wood-street 
Chapel, Walthamstow) was the organist at the Peo- 
ple’s Palace on Thursday and Saturday, 21st and 23rd 
of June, when he played selections from the works of 


A very 


Handel, Rossini, and Mozart, and organ music by | church) played the accompaniments with skill and 


Smart, Collin, Capocci, Mailly, Batiste, Merkel, etc., to 
very large audiences. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ANDOVER.—The annual festival of the Sunday School 
Union, which comprises the majority of the Noncon- 
formist schools in the district, took place on the 11th 
ult. 

Bo.ton.—The annual Sunday-school sermons were 
preached at St. George’s-road Congregational Church 
on the Ist July by the Rev. Andrew Mearns, of London, 
The anthems were, in the morning, Lowe’s ‘‘ The Lord 
is my strength,” and in the evening Berthold Tours’ 
“In Thee, O Lord, have I put my trust,” In the after- 
noon there was a special service of song, when Dr. 
Spark’s sacred cantata “ Immanuel ” was given by the 
choir of the church under the direction of Mr. Barben, 
the organist and choirmaster. There were large 
congregations at each service, and the collections taken 
up during the day amounted to over £106. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—On Wednesday, July 4th, the 
members of the Lansdowne Baptist Choir, accompanied 
by the pastor, and Mrs. Robinson, and several friends, 





had a picnic in the New Forest. The party (numbering | 


about forty) reached their destination, Alum Green, 


near Lyndhurst, soon after twelve. After luncheon, | 


cricket and other amusements were engaged in till | 


4.30, when the party sat down to a good tea, and after- 
wards some part songs and solos were sung, and 
amusements were resumed until it was time to return. 
Altogether a most enjoyable day was spent. 


BryMBo.—The Welsh Congregational Church in the 
Wrexham district have held a most successful Musical 
Festival at Brymbo, Rev. S, Evans being conductor. 


BuckLey.—-The death is mourned of Mr. Isaac Hop- 
wood, who for so many years acted as deacon and led 
the service of praise at the Calvinistic Methodist 
Chapel. 700 persons walked in the funeral procession, 
and at the church, by permission of the vicar, Rev. 
Hugh Roberts took part, and one of the old Welsh 
hymns was sung. 


CHEDWORTH,—An American organ has been pro- 
vided for the Congregational Church; the entire cost 
has been collected by the pastor (Rev. R. Fish) and 
friends. 


DoncasTER.—A new organ has been opened in 
Oxford-place Wesleyan» Chapel. A sermon was 
preached by Dr. Dallinger. 


GREAT SAMPFORD.—The anniversary sermons of the 
Baptist Sunday-school were preached July 15th. In 
the afternoon a service of song, entitled ‘“ A Child of 
Jesus,” was rendered by the chapel choir. 


HINCKLEY,—At a meeting of the church and congre- 
gation of the Baptist Chapel it has been resolved to 
erect side galleries and to introduce an organ, 


LeEps. — The annual musical service at Salem 
Chapel took place on Sunday afternoon, the 8th ult., 
on which occasion the choir, largely augmented to 
about sixty voices, gave a rendering of A. R. Gaul’s 
sacred cantata, ‘‘ The Holy City,” in a very effective 
and praiseworthy manner. The principal parts were 


| 





+ 


sung by Mrs. Dixon, Miss Amy Summersgill, Mrs. Caress 
(Miss Ada Sutcliffe), Mr. G. M. Hinds, and Mr. John 
Browning (the principal bass at the Leeds Parish 
Church), who acquitted themselves very creditably, 
and were listened to with wrapt attention by a large 
and appreciative congregation. Mendelssohn’s beau- 
tiful motet, “ Hear my p::.yer,” concluded the service, 
Mrs. Dixon singing the solo with much taste and 
feeling. Mr. W. A. Hudson (a former organist of the 


good judgment, and contributed largely to the success 
of the service. Mr. W. Toothill conducted. 


LLANGEFNI.—On Tuesday the Welsh Congregational 
Churches of Anglesea held their yearly musical festival 
at Llangefni, Rev. Emlyn Jones being conductor. There 
was a large attendance from all parts of the island. In 
the afternoon Mr. W. Williams presided, and at night 
Rev. H. M. Hughes, of Holyhead. 


ROCKCLIFFE, BLACKBURN.—On Sunday, June 17th, 
the anniversary services of the three schools in con- 
nection with Chapel-street Congregational Church 
were held. The preacher, morning and evening, was 
the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College. The 
anthen in the morning was, “ Praise the Lord, ye 
nations all” (Mozart), the alto solo being effectively 
given by Mrs. R. T. Knowles. In the evening 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my prayer’ was rendered, the 
solo being sung with exquisite taste by Miss Thorn- 
borough, a soprano soloist of much ability, the choir 
of over forty voices ably seconding her efforts. Mr. 
scare Hindle was the accompanist, and Mr. T. Thorn- 

orough the conductor. 


SoutH CERNEY.—A harmonium has been provided 
for the Congregational Church, the cost of which has 
been collected by the pastor, the Rev. J. Plommer. 


St, AGNES, CORNWALL.—A very successful organ 
recital was given in the Wesleyan Chapel by Mr. W. 
John Reynolds, Mus. Bac., Lond., on the 4th ult., toa 
large and appreciative audience. The selection in- 
cluded the following :—‘‘ Heaven and the earth dis- 
play,” Athalie (Mendelssohn); Invocation in B flat 
(Guilmaut); Prelude and Fugue in C minor (Bach); 
Grand March, in E flat minor (Schubert); A Jubilant 
March (Stainer); ‘The Lost Chord” (Sullivan) ; 
Triumphal March, Naaman (Costa). Two anthems 
were sung very effectively by the choir, the two 
selected being Sir John Stainer’s, “Ye Shall dwell in 
the land,” and Barnby’s “O Lord, how manifold are 
Thy works.” St. Agnes is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing such a good choir to lead the singing in the chapel, 
and great credit is due both tothe members themselves 
and also to the choirmaster, Mr. Warne, to whose 
efforts the success of the whole is to be largely attri- 
buted. j 

UFFCULME.—Mr. Pearson, the leader of the choir ot 
the Baptist Chapel, has been presented with a silver 
pen and pencil case on leaving the district. 


WITHERNSEA.—A very successful flower service has 
been held in the Primitive Methodist Chapel in this 
village. Sermons. were preached both morning and 


evening by the Rev, Freer Bell, resident minister, and 
| in the afternoon a service of song, entitled “The 





Ministry of Flowers,” was very efficiently rendered by 
the Withernsea choir, the connective readings being 
given in a most impressive manner by the Rev. 
H, J. Brookfield (Wesleyan minister). The space 
within the communion rails and the rostrum 
were tastefully decorated with choice flowers and 
plants; beautiful boquets were also left by several in 
the congregation, and next morning the flowers were 
forwarded to the Hull Royal Infirmary to cheer the sad 
and suffering inmates, 
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Correspondence. 


(We shall be glad to recewve communications from any of 
our readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 








VOLUNTARIES AND ANTHEMS. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
S1r,—Can any of your readers recommend mea nice 


| 


I observe that the final Amen is now sung at the 
City Temple, and hail it as a step in advance. May I 
ask, Why this only ? Is there not the same reason for 


| its use at the end of all the prayers and thanksgivings 


offered ? 
I do not think our timid friends need fear that this 


| would be the “thin edge of the wedge "—to an “ad- 


book cf simple but pretty voluntaries, and also a book | 
containing easy anthems suitable for a village choir ?— | 


Yours truly, O. MARSHALL, 
Organist, Zion Congregational Church, Bridlington. 





“LET AI.LL THE PEOPLE SAY, AMEN.” 

To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 

S1r,—There has been a good deal written both for 
and against the use of the “ Amen” at the end of the 
hymns, and although I think it is both appropriate and 
Scriptural (allowing certain exceptions) to use it, there 
is a kindred matter of perhaps greater importance 
which apparently has been overlooked. I refer to the 
use of the Amen after the prayers and thanksgivings 
uttered in the name of the congregation by the minis- 


ter. Though some allusion has, I think, been made to | that the selection of the music should be left in the 


this, it would be well that it should be fairly considered. 

In most Nonconformist churches the minister offers 
prayer twice or thrice in the course of the service, be- 
sides pronouncing the Benediction at the end; and 
either he himself concludes with ‘“ Amen,” which 
seems comparatively unmeaning and unnecessary, or 
else it is left a total blank, so far as any audible re- 
sponse is concerned. It will perhaps be said that the 
congregation joins mentally though not audibly in the 
Amen, as in the prayers themselves. Perhaps so, but 
surely if ever vocal utterance is desirable and ‘appro- 


priate that is the time and place for it; and a firm and | 
| fortunately they think themselves indispensable. How 


decided response is not only, seemly and reverential, 
but reasonable, and in some sense even essential to 
the devotional spirit of the service. That the Amen 
was audibly given in Apostolic times is clear (rom what 
St. Paul says, in 1 Cor. xiv. 16, where, speaking 
of praying in an unknown tongue, he asks, ‘“‘ How 
shall he that filleth the place of the unlearned say the 
Amen at thy giving of thanks ?” 

The expression “¢ie Amen” (Revised Version) 
seems to imply some uniform custom and method in 
the response. I am inclined to believe that the chief 
reasons why we get no response in our Nonconformist 
churches—or so little as to be practically none at all 
—is that there is no distinct lead, and no certain me- 
thod attempted. If hymn-singing were left in a 
similar way to be taken up or not at random, without 


any fixed method, as by instrumental lead or choir- | 
singing, what sort of unseemly scramble and jumble | 


should we expect? Everyone might start a different 
tune, or in a different key, and the effect would be 
truly remarkable. Or, which is much more likely, no 


one would attempt any singing at all, and the time for | 


hymn-singing would be converted into a “ Quaker’s 
meeting ”—a solemn silence prevailing—not a lively 
picture! 

And so in the “Amen’ 


’ 


some plan for leading is 


vanced ritualism ” ! 
Apologising for the length of this letter,—I am, yours, 
etc., C. DARNTON. 
Highgate, July 16th, 1888. 


MINISTER OR ORGANIST? 

To the Editor of Tut NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I am an organist of experience, and have 
recently been appointed organist and choirmaster at a 
flourishing chapel in a large town. I find that hitherto 
the minister has selected the tunes, as well as the 
hymns. I objected at the outset to this arrangement, 
but to no purpose, as the reverend gentleman considers 
it his right, and he thinks he exercises it more 
judiciously than anyone else would, and consequently 
intends to retain it. Surely this is an exceptional case. 
What is the experience of my brother organists and 
choirmasters? To my mind it seems only reasonable 


hands of those trained to the work.—Yours truly, 
An ORGANIST OF TWENTY YEARS’ STANDING. 


WORN-OUT VOICES. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
S1r,—Can any of your numerous readers advise me 
under the following trying circumstances ? I have in 
my choir several ladies who have been members for 
many years. Their voices have completely gone, but 


| they hold on like a drowning man clings to a straw. I 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


needed,or no response can be expected, notwithstanding | 


the earnest request made occasionally by our ministers. 

What possible or reasonable objection can there be 
to the singing “Amen” to a simple cadence in which 
all can join, at the end of each prayer? The choir 
leading, with or without the aid of the organ, the con- 
gregation would soon become accustomed to it, and a 
truly devotional, audible response would be possible. 
The “plagal” cadence might generally be used, but 
the service should be concluded by the “authentic” 
cadence sung after the Benediction. 


have young, fresh voices to take their places, but un- 


can I best bring them to realise the true facts of the 
case? As they belong to influential families connected 
with the congregation, if I was to ask them to resign I 
should possibly offend them so much that they and 
their belongings would at once leave the church ; or— 
as is more probable—I should be sent about my busi- 
ness for daring to ask such old and valued members of 
the choir to give up their seats to young and 
inexperienced singers. I am anxious not to offend 
them, nor hurt their feelings, for their intentions could 
not be better. Still, the fact remains that, so far asthe 
singing is concerned, their “room is better than their 
company.” If any friend can suggest an -easy and 
pleasant method for getting rid of these ancient vocalists 
I should be much obliged.—Yours truly, 
A CHOIRMASTER. 
Co Correspondents. 

“ONE WHO WAS EXCLUDED.”—-See a paragraph in 
our leader columns. 

F. B.—He was a violinist only. 
- TRUMPET,—June 24th, 1823. 

M. I1.—-We should say not. 

Cnuorister.—Reference will be made to the subject 
in an early number. 

D. W. (South Belgravia).—Declined with thanks. 


| Too long after the event. 


oe 


Cissigé BLeEK.=Yours is the correct definition of an 
inversion. We do not know any one likely to join 
your society. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—W. O. 
(Gloucester), F. G. (Ipswich), T. B. (Southampton), 
M. L. (Newcastle), S. H. (Camberwell), R. T. (Notting- 
ham), B. N. (Hornsey). ; 
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Reviews. 


The Musical Profession. By Henry Fisher, Mus. Doc. 
J. Curwen and Sons, 8 and g, Warwick-lane. Price 6s. 
We have here a most interesting volume of about 350 
pages, that will be read with profit by any who take up 
the book. It abounds in practical suggestions and 
good common-sense. Dr. Fisher has not merely 
touched the fringe of the subject, but fully discusses 
every department of the work of the teacher of music. 
Wise counsel is given in the chapter entitled “The 
Organist and the Vicar,” which will apply equally well 
to Nonconformist organists and their minister. Very 
useful information is given in reference to business 
matters connected with the profession. Any young 
man wishing to make music his life work, and the 
means of a livelihood, would do well to carefully study 
this book before taking a final plunge. We wish we 
had had it to give to several aspiring young amateurs 
who have applied to us for advice and information at 
various times. The difficulties to be encountered are 
well set forth, and the qualifications necessary to make 
a thoroughly good teacher are clearly defined. The 
case is put before the reader in plain language, and 
unless he be fully persuaded in his own mind that 
he is in all respects well qualified to enter the pro- 
fession, he will probably read between the lines that 
very significant word, “ Don’t.” Professional men and 
amateurs will alike find Dr. Fisher's book most read- 
able and helpful. 

Te Deum in D. By W.T. Deane, Curwen and Sons, 
8 and 9, Warwick-lane. Price 3d. This is an easy 
setting, and well adapted for congregational use, and 
for small village choirs, 

Blessed are the Merciful. Price 3d. Lord, for Thy 
Tender Mercies Sake. Price 14d. Two anthems by 
George Rayleigh Vicars, M.A. Novello and Co., Berners- 
street, W. Two exceedingly effective anthems suitable 
for general use. Mr. Vicars writes well, and choir- 
masters wanting music full of expression will do well 
to sce these compositions. 

Original Voluntaries for Organ or Harmonium. By 
G. H. Swift. (Alphonse Cary, 87, Oxford-street, W.) 
1g. each, Six books (each book containing ten pieces). 
of these excellent Voluntaries, are published. They 
are varied in style and free from complicated diffi- 
culties. Young players will find them exceedingly 
useful, while many of the pieces will be appreciated 
by more advanced performers. They are well printed, 
neatly got up, and the six numbers bound together 


would make a nice volume. ih 
BITISHN 


2ONC 88 | 
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THE two pianoforte prodigies, Hegner and Hoffmann, 
will both return to London in the autumn in order to 
give recitals, 

TueE Bristol Festival will be held October 16th to 
igth, Sir Charles Hallé will conduct, and the principals 
will be Miss Anna Williams, Mesdames Albani, 
Trebelli, Belle Cole, and Patey ; Messrs, Lloyd, Santley, 
and Watkin Mills, 

THE London rehearsals for the Birmingham Festival 
are fixed for August 20th, Dr, Richter will conduct, 
though Dr, Bridge and Dr, Parry will conduct their own 
works, 

BEETHOVEN'S ‘‘Mass” in D was performed at the 
last Richter concert. Miss Anna Williams, Miss Lena 
Lee Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, Henschel were the 
soloists, 


Staccato Motes. | 





Accidentals. 


Musicians are the laziest people in the world; they 
work when they play and play when they work. 


“ WHERE Shall I go to learn the piano?” asks a cor- 
respondent. “To the jungles of Africa or desert of 
Sahara,” we reply. 


AN ambitious vocalist wants to know how long it is 
possible to hold a note. We knew a man who held a 
note six years, and he lost money on it. 


A FRESH pianoforte salesman being asked by a 
young lady if he had any nice piano pieces, petrified 
her by replying that he sold his pianos whole! 


“My heart is in the Highlands,” sang an aspiring 
young soprano. : 

“ Better go after it and leave your voice there,” mut- 
tered old Podgkins, 


AT A PERFORMANCE OF “DIE WALKURE.” 
Conductor ; ‘‘Sh—schtop! De biece vas gongluded.” 
Von Blutwurst: “Ve haf shtopped. You vas keep- 

ing time mit de dunderstorm outside.” 


“ THAT, sir,” said the music-dealer to a countryman, 
“is a genuine Stradivarius,” 

“Honest, Mister ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, if I wouldn't a’ called it a fiddle.” 


Mr. A.: ‘Did you hear the opera Saturday night ?— 
Mr. B.: Yes, I heard it three times,—" Three times ?” 
— Yes,”—" The same night ? "—"' Yes,”—"' How ?”— 
‘Once by the opera company and twice by the women 
who sat behind me,” 

“Won't you sing one of your sweet songs?” asked 
Miss de Silva of Mr. Smith, the amateur tenor, 

Mr. Smith was inclined to refuse. 

“Oh, please do,” she urged. ‘“ Anything is better 
than sitting around doing nothing all evening.” 


FRENCH joke —A café concert singer who has caught 
cold, asks the doctor if it is true that fresh eggs clear 
the voice and favour the production of sound. “Iam of 
that opinion,” replied A°sculapius, with imperturbable 
serenity; “look at the hens themselves ; whenever they 
lay an egg they immediately begin to sing.” 


“Pa, what are the stops of an organ for?” “They 
are for varying the tone of an instrument. One causes 
a flute tone, another a deep tone, and so on.” “I see. 
Has the hand-organ stops?” ‘No, my son; there is 
no stop to the hand-organ till you tell the man you 
will stop him with a brick if he doesn’t move off.” 


“I was engaged to play for dancing at a fashionable 
party last winter,” says a violinist the other day, “and 
a young lady was coaxed to play the piano for her 
swell friends. She played act played and played so 
long that even the musicians got tired resting and were 
anxious to commence work, when, like ‘Grandfather's 
Clock,’ she suddenly stopped short, and all the swells 
applauded rapturously. ‘Miss. Thumpenstein plays 
charmingly, don’t you think so?’ said one swell to 
another, who had been turning the leaves for the 
player. ‘Ya-as; what was that pretty little bit she 
played?’ ‘I couldn't quite make out the name, but 


| think it was an overture by Opus,’” 
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SACRED MUSIC. 
GEORGE RAYLEIGH VICARS, M.A. 


LORD, FOR THY TENDER MERCIES’ SAKE 
(Anthem. No. 462.—Musical Times.) 14d. 


THE SONG OF THE SILENT LAND 
(Part-Song. Words by LoncrEeLLow.) 3d. 


BEHOLD, I SHEW YOU A MYSTERY 
(Easter Hymn.) 4d. 


BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL 
(Anthem.) 3d. 





London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer & Co. 





THE 


BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 
SUPPLEMENT 1881, CONTAINING 37 TUNES, 6d. 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION. 


The complete work, containing 751 Tunesand Chants. ss, d. 
No. 9. Limp cloth saa 40 
» 10. Cloth boards tee es its oe we, ie 
»» 11. Small edition tis sas ose we die. Fe 
»» 12. Tonic Sol-fa pate ee 


First and Second Series c can still be had separate. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS (BIBLE VERSION), 
With Canticles and Anthems. 
Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use ven Pn Ta 
(Offered in quantity at reduced price per dozen.) 
She poieeing is of the simplest plan, easily understood, and without 
ae gaa of marks and accents, which tend to confuse rather 
n help. 
Communications and inquiries as to copyrights, and also as to supplies 
of these works at reduced prices, may be addressed to the Compilers, at 
Clare Street, Bristol. 
London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. ; 
Bristol: W. and F. MorGan ; and all Booksellers and Music-sellers. 





9th Thousand, in small quarto, 380 pages, 
large type. 


THE BURNLEY TUNE BOOK. 


A NEw Psalmody of choice Hymn Tunes, Chants, 
Kyries, etc., nearly all of them being new and orginal 
compositions ; adapted for use in Public Worship. 
This Tune Book, compiled by T. Simpson (for 30 
years an Organist and Choirmaster in Burnley) was 
published 11 years ago, and since its publication it 
has grown more and more in favour with the musical 
public. No Clergyman, Organist, or Choir should be 
without the BURNLEY TuNE Book, of which the late 
Mr. Alfred Stone (Editor of the Bristol Tune Book) 
wrote as follows—‘‘ THE BURNLEY TUNE Book is un- 
questionably one of the very best books we have, and 
a real and admirable contribution to the Hymn Music 
of the day.” It is now regularly used in many Churches 
and Chapels throughout the United Kingdom. Many 
of the tunes and chants are beautiful and most 
melodious compositions, and the work will be found 
one of the most useful of its kind extant. It contains 
nearly 700 compositions, and was compiled principally 
for use in the Church of England. Price 4s. and 5s. 
Published by F. Pitman, Paternoster Row. May be 
obtained through any Bookseller or Music-seller. 
“We cordially recommend the BURNLEY TUNE BOooK 
as a work that meets the object of its etention— use in 
ublic worship ’—infinitely better than Hymns Ancient and 
span the Hymnary, or the new book published by the 
C.K, Mane hester Courier, October, 1875. 
eBags Lp best of Mr, Simpson’s numerous contri- 
patican mes of which are of sterling worth, is a tune for the 
Endless leluia’ hymn, which is fresh and Joyous, 
_ voice being lifted to its top register in the concluding 
B hrase. It is, however, among the chants that we find the 
est and’ most remarkable creations. There =o wee! 
in the double-chant collection.” —Musical Standard. 





A LIFE-LONG INCOME OF £10 PER ANNUM FOR 36s. 





HARMENS’ 


PATENT 


DELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


peta only really Automatic Machine made. 
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AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
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It consists of a strong tinned-iron case, with —— bottom, 
Ri and a loose bottom, with inlet, and a hollow tube att 
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This is the most simple and effective Machine ever offered to 
the public. It is perfectly AuTomMATIC, and, having no mechani- 
cally movable 8, cannot get out of order. 


which fits easily in the outer case. It is the lightest, simplest, 
most economic, and cheapest of all that exist. 


Its advantages are :— 

1, The Washing Day changed Into a Holiday, as the 
Machine works for you, instead of you working 
the Machine. 

2. A life-long Income of 2s, to 48. a week. 

3. The Clothes not being rubbed last twice as long, 
and are whiter and softer. 

4, No unpleasant Smell in the House. 

5. Purity and Economy in.every house. 

6. The Best Heater for Halls, Conservatories, Hos- 
pitals, ete. 


cy Snape venta me Ae cleanse in an hour as much linen as would, 
method, take a day, and at’ not more than one- 


RDED TWO GOLD MED 


tenth of the 

For econom: el ey om not only for the small amount 

labour common, be the linen is not torn by rubbing or serub- 

bingo roid by slr be the mochinn nohemerteadiod 
e no 

ls rewabved oa til clothes are washed. 

The machine will save its original cost in three months. 





A. HARMENS, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., 


‘WILL SEND A MACHINE ON REOBIPT OF P.O.0, FOR 35s, 
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The Musical Profession. By Henry Fisher, Mus. Doc. | 
J. Curwen and Sons, 8 and g, Warwick-lane. Price 6s. 
We have here a most interesting volume of about 350 | 
pages, that will be read with profit by any who take up | 
the book. It abounds in practical suggestions and | 
good common-sense. Dr. Fisher has not merely | 
touched the fringe of the subject, but fully discusses | 
every department of the work of the teacher of music. | 
Wise counsel is given in the chapter entitled ‘The | 
Organist and the Vicar,” which will apply equally well | 
to Nonconformist organists and their minister. Very | 
useful information is given in reference to business | 
matters connected with the profession. Any young | 
man wishing to make music his life work, and the | 
means of a livelihood, would do well to carefully study | 
this book before taking a final plunge. We wish we | 
had had it to give to several aspiring young amateurs | 
who have applied to us for advice and information at | 
various times. The difficulties to be encountered are | 
well set forth, and the qualifications necessary to make | 
a thoroughly good teacher are clearly defined. The | 
case is put before the reader in plain language, and | 
unless he be fully persuaded in his own mind that | 
he is in all respects well qualified to enter the pro- | 
fession, he will probably read between the lines that | 
very significant word, ‘ Yow’t.” Professional men and | 
amateurs will alike find Dr. Fisher's book most read- | 
able and helpful. | 
Te Deum in D). By W.T. Deane, Curwen and Sons, | 
8 and 9, Warwick-lane. Price 3d. This is an easy | 
setting, and well adapted for congregational use, and | 
for small village choirs, | 
Blessed are the Merciful, Price 30. Lord, for Thy | 
Tender Mercies Sake. Price 14d. Two anthems by | 
George Rayleigh Vicars, M.A. Novello and Co., Berners- | 
street, W. Two exceedingly effective anthems suitable | 
for general use. Mr. Vicars writes well, and choir- | 
masters wanting music full of expression will do well | 
to sce these compositions. | 
Original Voluntaries for Organ or Harmonium. By | 
G. H. Swift. (Alphonse Cary, 87, Oxford-street, W.) | 
1g. each, Six books (each book containing ten pieces). 
of these excellent Voluntaries, are published. They 
are varied in style and free from complicated diffi- | 
culties. Young players will find them exceedingly 
useful, while many of the pieces will be appreciated | 
by more advanced performers, They are well printed, 
neatly got up, and the six numbers bound together 
would make a nice volume. eto 
fg SEN 
{ ogy 88 
Staccato Motes. 9 
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THE two pianoforte prodigies, Hegner and Hoffmann, 
will both return to London in the autumn in order to 
give recitals, 

TueE Bristol lestival will be held October 16th to | 
19th, Sir Charles Halle will conduct, and the principals | 
will be Miss Anna Williams, Mesdames Albani, 
Trebelli, Belle Cole, and Patey ; Messrs, Lloyd, Santley, | 
and Watkin Mills, 

THE London rehearsals for the Birmingham Festival | 
are fixed for August 20th, Dr, Richter will conduct, 
though Dr, Bridge and Dr, Parry will conduct their own 
works, 

BEETHOVEN'S ‘‘Mass” in D was performed at the 
last Richter concert. Miss Anna Williams, Miss Lena 
Little, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, Henschel were the 
soloists, 


Reviews. | 


| think it was an overture by Opus, 


Accidentals. 


Musicians are the laziest people in the world; they 





| work when they play and play when they work. 





“WHERE Shall I go to learn the piano?” asks a cor- 
respondent. “To the jungles of Africa or desert of 
Sahara,” we reply. 





AN ambitious vocalist wants to know how long it is 
possible to hold a note. We knew a man who held a 
note six years, and he lost money on it. 





A FRESH pianoforte salesman being asked by a 
young lady if he had any nice piano pieces, petrified 
her by replying that he sold his pianos whole ! 





“My heart is in the Highlands,” sang an aspiring 
young soprano. 7 

‘Better go after it and leave your voice there,” mut- 
tered old Podgkins, 

AT A PERFORMANCE OF “DIE WALKURE.” 
Conductor ; “ Sh—schtop! De biece vas gongluded.” 
Von Blutwurst: “Ve haf shtopped. You vas keep- 

ing time mit de dunderstorm outside.” 





“THAT, sir,” said the music-dealer to a countryman, 
“is a genuine Stradivarius.” 

“ Honest, Mister ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, if I wouldn't a’ called it a fiddle.” 





Mr. A.: “Did you hear the opera Saturday night ?— 
Mr. B.: Yes, I heard it three times,—" Three times ? ” 
—' Yes,”—" The same night ? ”—" Yes,” —"' How ?”— 
“Once by the opera company and twice by the women 
who sat behind me,” 

““Won’T you sing one of your sweet songs?” asked 
Miss de Silva of Mr. Smith, the amateur tenor, 

Mr. Smith was inclined to refuse. 

“Oh, please do,” she urged. “ Anything is better 
than sitting around doing nothing all evening.” 





FRENCH joke —A café concert singer who has caught 


| cold, asks the doctor if it is true that fresh eggs clear 


the voice and favour the production of sound. “Iam of 
that opinion,” replied A’sculapius, with imperturbable 
serenity; “look at the hens themselves ; whenever they 
lay an egg they immediately begin to sing.” 





“Pa, what are the stops of an organ for?” “ They 
are for varying the tone of an instrument. One causes 
a flute tone, another a deep tone, and so on.” “TI see. 
Has the hand-organ stops?” ‘No, my son; there is 
no stop to the hand-organ till you tell the man you 
will stop him with a brick if he doesn’t move off.” 





“T was engaged to play for dancing ata fashionable 
party last winter,” says a violinist the other day, “and 
a young lady was coaxed to play the piano for her 
swell friends. She played and played and played so 
long that eventhe musicians got tired resting and were 
anxious to commence work, when, like ‘Grandfather's 
Clock,’ she suddenly stopped short, and all the swells 
applauded rapturously. ‘Miss. Thumpenstein plays 
charmingly, don’t you think so?’ said one swell to 
another, who had been turning the leaves for the 
player. ‘Ya-as; what was that pretty little bit she 
played?’ ‘I couldn't quite make out the name, but 
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SACRED MUSIC. 
GEORGE RAYLEIGH VICARS, MA 


LORD, FOR THY TENDER MERCIES’ SAKE 
(Anthem. No. 462.—Musical Times.) 14d. 


THE SONG OF THE SILENT LAND 
(Part-Song. Words by LoncreLiow.) 3d. 
BEHOLD, I SHEW YOU A MYSTERY 
(Easter Hymn.) 4d. 


BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL 
(Anthem.) 3d. 


London and New York: NovELLo, EWER & Co, 








THE 


BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 
SUPPLEMENT 1881, CONTAINING 37 TUNES, 6d. 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION. 
The complete work, containing 751 Tunesand Chants. s. d 
No. 9. Limp cloth <a 
», 10, Cloth boards 
»» 11. Small edition ana 
»» 12. Tonic Sol-fa ise as eee eso ° 
First and Second Series can still be had separate. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS (BIBLE VERSION), 
With Canticles and Anthems. 
Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use ‘aa ve 
(Offered in quantity at reduced price per dozen.) 

The pointing is of the simplest plan, easily understood, and without 
multiplication of marks and accents, which tend to confuse rather 
than help. — 

Communications and inquiries as to copyrights, and also as to supplies 
of these works at reduced prices, may be addressed to the Compilers, at 
Clare Street, Bristol. 

London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. ; 
Bristol: W. and F. MorGan; and all Booksellers and Music-sellers. 
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9th Thousand, in small quarto, 380 pages, 
large type. 


THE BURNLEY TUNE BOOK: 


NEW Psalmody of choice Hymn Tunes, Chants, 
Kyries, etc., nearly all of them being new and orginal 
compositions; adapted for use in Public Worship. 
This Tune Book, compiled by T. Simpson (for 30 
years an Organist and Choirmaster in Burnley) was 
published I1 years ago, and since its publication it 
has grown more and more in favour with the musical 
public. No Clergyman, Organist, or Choir should be 
without the BURNLEY TUNE Book, of which the late 
Mr. Alfred Stone (Editor of the Bristol Tune Book) 
wrote as follows—‘‘ THE BURNLEY TUNE BOOK is un- 
questionably one of the very best books we have, and 
a real and admirable contribution to the Hymn Music 
of the day.” It is now regularly used in many Churches 
and Chapels throughout the United Kingdom. Many 
of the tunes and chants are beautiful and most 
melodious compositions, and the work will be found 
one of the most useful of its kind extant. It contains 
nearly 700 compositions, and was compiled principally 
for use in the Church of England, Price 4s. and 5s. 
Published by F. Pitman, Paternoster Row. May be 
obtained through any Bookseller or Music-seller. 

““We cordially recommend the BURNLEY TUNE BOoK 
as a work that meets the object of its publication—‘ use in 

ublic worship ’—infinitely better than Hymns Ancient and 
odern, the Hymnary, or the new book published by the 
S.P.C.K.”—Manchester Courier, October, 1875. 

‘*Perhaps the best of Mr. Simpson’s numerous contri- 
butions, many of which are of sterling worth, is a tune for the 
‘Endless Alleluia’ hymn, which is fresh and joyous, 
each voice being lifted to its top register in the concluding 
ee per It is, however, among the chants that we find the 

est and’ most remarkable creations. There is great wee’): 
in the double-chant collection.” —Musical Standard. 





A LIFE-LONG INCOME OF £10 PER ANNUM FOR 38s. 
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PATENT 


DELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


The only really Automatic Machine made. 
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This is the most simple and effective Machine ever offered to 
the public. It is perfectly AUToMatTic, and, having no mechani- 
cally movable parts, cannot get out of order. 


It consists of a strong tinned-iron case, with copper bottom, 
and a loose bottom, with inlet, and a hollow tube attached, 
which fits easily in the outer case. It is the lightest, simplest, 
most economic, and cheapest of all that exist. 

Its advantages are :— 

1, The Washing Day changed into a Holiday, as the 
Machine works for you, instead of you working 
the Machine. 


2. A life-long Income of 2s. to 48. a week, 


3. The Clothes not being rubbed last twice as long, 
and are whiter and softer. 


4, No unpleasant Smell in the House. 
5. Purity and Economy in every house. 


6. The Best Heater for Halls, Conservatories, Hos- 
pitals, ete. 


It will thoroughly cleanse in an hour as much linen as would, 
by the ordinary method, take a day, and at’ not more than one- 
tenth of the cost. — 


For economy it is unrivalled, not only for the small amount 
of labour required, but the linen is not torn by rubbing or scrub- 
bing, or rotted by soda or other chemicals now so generally used. 

Beyond putting the linen in the machine, no further handling 
is required until the clothes are washed. 

The machine will save its original cost in three months. 








A. HARMENS, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., 


WILL SEND A MACHINE ON RECEIPT OF P.O.O, FOR 35s, 
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THE PSALMIST. 


The Chant Book comprises 100 seamen of Scripture, with Te 
Deums, Responses, Sanctuses, etc., being the most complete Chant 
Book published. 

The Anthem Book consists of a valuable collection of well- 
known Anthems, many by living composers, written expressly for this 
work; as well as of several Prem me doa Anthems for Special 
Occasions, Carols for Christmas and the New Year, etc. A carefully- 
prepared index of subjects shows that Anthems are provided for the 
various phases of Christian life and experience. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Words of the Chants and Anthems are published | 


in a cheap form for general use. 


CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 


The Organ Edition is a Handsome Volume, in Demy 4to, in 
bold type and bold music. 


Prelude. 
THE CHANT BOOK, 4to. s. d. 
Cloth, red edges, gold lettered ove ee at 5 0 
THE ANTHEM BOOK, gto. 

Cloth, gilt edges, gold lettered si ses oa bet ‘ei 8 o 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS IN ONE VOLUME, gto. 
Cloth, red edges, gold lettered = Pe = ond wm eS 
THE CHANT BOOK, 8vo. 

Cloth sae ae ice eos ois om ca I 
Cloth, red edges, gold lettered . nee an I 
THE ANTHEM BOOE,, 8vo. 

Cloth whi sae wie Sai ee a we. 1 8 
Cloth, red edges, gold lettered = Sas om Br pol 20 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS IN ONE VOLUME, 8vo. 
Cloth re one a ee af se me * se 2 6 
Cloth, red edges, gold lettered 3 0 


WORDS OF THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 


IN LARGE, CLEAR TYPE, 18mo. 
Cloth, red edges, gd.; Levant, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


IN SMALL TYPE, 18mo. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d.; Levant, gilt edges, 1s. 
LONDON : 
J HADDON & CO., 3, BOUVERIE ST., FLEET ST. 


oO 


Each Anthem is preceded by a short 


Before Selecting Music for Anniversary 
Services, send for 


POPULAR HYMNS SET 10 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


BY E. MINSHALL. 





No. 14.—Soldiers of Christ, Arise ... ... 2d. 
No. 2.—The Son of God goes forth to War... 3d. 
No, &.—All Glory, Laud, and Honowr =SstiywssA 4. 


“They will be found excellent for choir practice, 


_ Sunday School festivals, and anniversaries.” 


| 
| 
| 


—Nonconformist. 


“ Well adapted to congregational use.” 
—Literary World. 
May be had at the Offices of the 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





FUNK AND WAGNALLS’ LIST. 





BEFORE AN AUDIBNOB; or the Use of the Will 
in Public Speaking. Talks to the Students of the 
University of St. Andrews and the University of Aber- 
deen. By Nathan Shepherd. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

“ Elocutionists, take notice! Your craft is in danger, your occu- 
pation is threatened! That is to say, if public speakers will heed 
the advice of the author of this book. How many beautiful stories 
of the advice given by actors and orators he spoils! How many 
beautiful bubbles he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly interesting, 
witty, and philosophical, No public speaker can fail to get muc 
good from Mr. Sheppard’s suggestions, and no one can fail to find 
every page of real value.”—National Baptist. 


BUNTLING BALL, The. A Keen Satire on Society. 
By one of the most brilliant and well-known of living 
writers. Illustrated by C. D. Weldon. 12mo, 6s. 

“I began reading ‘The Buntling Ball,’ meaning to take but a 
taste of it, and never stopped until I had finished it, It is in- 
genious, witty, fluent, and wholesome.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


NEW KING ARTHUR, The. ‘An Opera without 
Music.” By Edgar Fawcett, author of “ The Buntling 
Ball.” 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

“Written in the form of a comic opera libretto, and a very bright 
one at that. Indeed, it is called an opera without music; and yet 
it is so well written that it almost sings itself. It W. S. Gilbert 
didn’t write it, he should Bet the person who did write it to com- 
pose the next Gilbert and Sullivan opera, for certainly this new 
pay! of the King’ recalls Gilbert at his very best.”—Sunday News, 

troit. 


SERMONS IN SONG. By Charles S. Robinson, 
D.D., of Memorial Church, New York. 12mo, 300 pp., 
cloth, §s. 

As a preacher on practical themes Dr. Robinson has few equals. 
There is a simplicity in thought and diction, a directness, fresh. 
ness, and pungency in form and quality that are charming and 
effective. His sermons are always Scriptural, terse, compact, brief, 
and full ofpertinent illustration Asa Hymnologist he earned 
for himself the first place in the Church of to-day. 





METHODS OF CHURCH WORE, A Practical 
Work for the Clergy and Laity. By Rev. Sylvanus 
Stall, author of “‘ How to Pay Church Debts,” etc., 
8vo, 304 pp., cloth, 6s. 

This is the most comprehensive and practical work treating on 
this subject that has soon’ It covers the whole proune. and 
covers it wisely and effectively. It is the outcome of a long and 
broad experience and observation. It treats the subject in all its 
varied practical relations, religious, social, and financial. The 
author's little work, “‘How to Pay Church Debts,” has aided a 
multitude of churches in extinguishing their indebtedness. 


PRAISE SONGS OF ISRAEL. A new Rendering 
of the Book of Psalms, arranged in Verse by John De 
Witt, D.D. Large 8vo, 219 pp., 6s. 

“Dr. De Witt has prepared a translation of the Psalms, which is 
the happy result of accurate scholarship and esthetic taste. The 
significance and poetry are both preserved. His treatment of the 
Hebrew tenses (as they are called) relieves the text from obscurity, 
and his rhythmical English is in full accord with the poetry of the 
Psalmist. It is not too much to say that this is the best transla- 
tion of the Psalms in the English language.”"—Howard Crosby 


YOUNG PHOPLE’S PRAYER-MEBTINGS, 
How to conduct them. Together with a great many 
choice themes and texts used in many successful meet 
ings. By Rev. F,. E. Clark, pastor Phillip’s Church, 
Boston, founder and originator of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavour. 12mo, 167 pp., cloth, 3s. 


SWEET CICELY ; or Josiah Allen as a Politician, By 
* Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holley), A fascina- 
ting story. 12mo, 390 pp., 8s. 

“ The interest of the book is intense. . . . Alongside of the fun 


are genuine eloquence and profound pathos; we scarcely know 
which is the more delightful.”—7he Literary World. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS, Publishers, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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